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LOPE DE VEGA’S DOZENA PARTE 


The Dozena parte de las comedias de Lope de Vega Carpio. A 
Don Lorenzo de Cardenas, Conde de la Puebla,. . . Aiio [escudo 
de los Cardenas] 1619... . Hn Madrid, Por la viuda de Alonso 
Martin. A costa de Alonso Perez, mercader de libros was declared 
by La Barrera ? to be “a tinica edicién de esta parte.” But Salva? 
and, later, Pérez Pastor * register two 1619 editions, of which the 
second, in place of the Cardenas coat of arms (“ dos lobos pasantes, 
uno sobre el otro, y orla con castillos y leones alternados”), has 
as its escudito a prancing centaur with drawn bow (Sagitarius) 
encircled by the legend “ Salvbris sagitta a Deo missa.” Salva, 
who prints a reduced facsimile of the Sagitario, considering it one 
of Lope’s personal emblems, his marca tipografica, declares this 


1 Catdlogo del teatro antiguo espanol, Madrid, 1860, p. 443 b. Cf. ibid., 
p. 319: “ No se conoce reimpresién alguna de esta Docena parte.” 

2 Catélogo de la Biblioteca de Salvd, escrito por D. Pedro Salvé y Mallen, 
Valencia, 1872, I, p. 542. 

* Bibliografia madrilefia . . . Madrid, 1891-1907, nos. 1638 and 1639. 

4“ Alusivo quiza a la inspiracién que tuvo para mudar de estado.” 
Of the signs of the zodiac depicted in a flower bed of Hl jardin de Lope de 
Vega (Obras sueltas, 1, p. 482), Lope significantly accords individual 
attention only to Sagitarius: 

i Qué es ver por el Zodiaco el humano 
Sagitario, dulcissimo Poeta, 
y el arco de Beocia armado en vano! 

No pudo la figura estar perfeta, 
que treinta y una estrellas no cabian 
en una cifra a un circulo sujeta. 


In addition to the eight works mentioned by Salv& (Ibid.) as published by 
various printers, the Sagitario was used also on Lope’s 1618 Peregrino and 
Partes IX, XI and XIII. 
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second edition “ parecidisima a la otra hecha en igual aiio por el 
mismo impresor: estén copiadas a plana renglén, pero son per- 
fectamente diversas.” 

Pérez Pastor goes further: “ Edicién igual a la anterior y hecha 
por mitad con la Parte XI, en casa de Juan de la Cuesta® y de la 
viuda de Alonso Martin. Las diferencias més notables son los 
escudos de la portada y las demas hojas de preliminares.” This 
supposition that half of the second edition of Parte XII was printed 
by Juan de la Cuesta and only the other half by Alonso Martin’s 
widow is, however, by no means clearly established either by Pérez 
Pastor’s quotation, apropos of Parte XI, of a Nota del libro de la 
Hermandad de Impresores de Madrid: “ Capillos de casa de Alonso 
Martin, 6 Mayo 1619 . . . Mas se traxo de dicha casa 44 reales de 
los libros de capilla de Agricultura, las Obras del P. Avila, 11% y 12° 
Partes de Comedias, de dos impresiones”; or by his interpreta- 
tion of this entry: “ Suponemos que las dichas Partes se imprimi- 
rian wna en casa de Juan de la Cuesta y otra por la viuda de Alonso 
Martin.” 

Apparently no more than confirmation of the fact that, for some 
reason, both of these books were twice printed in their entirety at 
just about the same time, it seems unwarranted to interpret the 
dos wmpresiones of this official note as meaning that Partes XI and 
XII were printed half on the Cuesta press and half on the Martin, 
as is more clearly proved by Pérez Pastor’ to have been the case 
with the curious Parte XIII, which, however, unlike Parte XII 
has distinct foliation, signatures and typographical ornaments for 
each half.® 

Buchanan, in his excellent comments on the Chorley Catalogue 
(M. L. N., xxiv, p. 168), has declared regarding the Parte XII: 
* Most assuredly there were not two issues in this year. The two 
editions are identical, except for the shield on the title-page. Salva, 
commercial bibliographer as he was, grossly exaggerated when he 


5On the Sagitarius portada, Cuesta’s name does not, however, replace 
that of Martin. 

* Op. cit., No. 1577. Cf. No. 1704: “se hizo [la Parte XIII] por mitad 
en las imprentas de Juan de la Cuesta y de la viuda de Alonso Martin.” 

7 Proceso de Lope de Vega . . ., Madrid, 1901, pp. 286-88. 

®*It is the first half of Parte XIII (preliminaries and first 6 comedias) 
that Pastor attributes to the Martin press. 
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called these diversas.” But variants kindly recorded for me by 
my colleague Mr. Harry W. Rogers indicate that for all of the 
comedias included in the Dozena Parte, textual differences between 
the first and second editions (which I shall designate, respectively, 
as A and B, but without implying the anteriority of the former) 
may be considerably more important than has hitherto been sup- 
posed, that the latter should be considered as more than merely 
“otra tirada, a lo menos, de los preliminares con la portada.” ® 
Although the two volumes show in general the same foliation, 
signatures, guide-words and page arrangement, certain superficial 
errors and minor differences are sufficient to demonstrate that the 
entire text proper must also have been printed twice: 

B differs from A in that folio 42 is erroneously numbered “ 31”; 
277, “270”; 175, “715”; 208, “028”; and 144 has no folio 
number at all. Folio 26 of B has “ N.” instead of, as in A, the 
correct signature D,; on 156 the type of signature V, is very much 
larger and heavier than in A; and on 259 the signature is “ KK ” 
instead of Ky. In B, folio 278” reads at the top “ obejuna ” instead 
of Ouejuna; the final a in the Ouejuna at the top of 265%, 267°, 
270" and 272” has a prolonged “tail” distinctly different from 
that of A; and on the versos of 263-272, this Owejuna is followed 
by a period instead of a comma as in A. There are at least 27 
equitably distributed instances of difference in the guide-words at 
the bottom of pages: In B folio 10” omits Au, 14 has Otoi instead 
of Oton; 40, tengan, not ten; 40%, y trae, not tray; 45, quo, not 
que; 55, pero, not perro; %0, que under second column instead of 
first; 74°, mientras, not mientra; 75, Zor, not Zorr; 78, hu, not 
huc; 109°, Ca, not Car.; 123°, piuar, not piuardo; 144, don, omit- 
ted by A; 146%, y alli, not y alla; 161%, period, not dash, after 
por; 163°, Reyn., not Rey; 171, no dash after Vayan; 233, esta, 
not est; 238, dash, not period, after quan; 240, TRAGI-, not 
TRA.; 248, Di, not Dim; 252%, y y, not y ya; 254, sere, not 
sere-; 259, Y-sab., not Isa; 259, me upside down; 262, T'ragi- 
comedia, not Tragicacomedia, 

Wider and more interesting differences occur on folio 140” in 
the guide-words TRA- of B and the COME- of A; and on folio 
164” in the Fin de la Tragicomedia del Marques de Mantua of B 


* Obras de Lope ... Real Academia, Nueva ed., v, p. viii, note. 
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and the Fin de la Comedia del Marques de Mantua of A. Other 
especially good evidence of two different printings is the decorative 
device at the top of folio 262%, the beginning of Fuente Ovejuna. 
This scroll-like headband is in each edition composed of 20 slightly 
separated ornamental pieces of two different sorts (represented 
below by B and g), of which the one is the symmetrical opposite 
of the other, so that usually they are arranged in balanced pairs. 
In A the order of these pieces is: 


BIBI 
But in B: 

Owing to the inaccessibility of the Dozena Parte, I have been 
able to make a complete comparison of the two texts proper for 
only one of the twelve plays included, Fuente Ovejuna, the last and 
most important. But this limited collation of A and B has been 
rewarded by the discovery in B (fol. 273b) of one whole line (v. 
1497 7°) that is lacking in A and in all the modern editions of 
the one play examined : 
harto desdichado fui; 


This verse, completing an otherwise imperfect redondilla, occurs in 
the B Fuente Ovejuna between sola una honda tenia and pero que 
le hayan echado of Act II, scene xvi.* This extra line makes it 
necessary in B to print Barrildo’s speech Harialo por reir, the last 
line of this page in A, as the first line of the next page (the vuelto), 
and this accounts for the difference between the guide-word Barr. 
in B and that of Men. in A, where a speech by Mengo begins the 
next page. 

B furthermore affords, in this same scene, a reading of the stage 
direction, 1474-,1* y Esteban alcalde that is quite superior to the 
Esteuan y Alcalde of A, so edited by Sr. Castro as to give the 
erroneous impression that the Alcalde is “ [Juan Rojo] ” rather 
than Esteban himself. 


1° Verse numbers are those of my forthcoming edition of Fuente Ovejuna, 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

11 Ed. Hartzenbusch, mr (BAEZ. XI), p. 643a; 2nd Castro ed. (Colec- 
cién Universal), Madrid, “1919,” p. 98. 

12 Fol. 273a. 

18 Loc. cit., p. 97. 
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Four other readings in B seem to me preferable to those of the A 
Fuente Ovejuna: 


v. 8. no le sobra instead of no le sabré (fol. 262v; Hartz. 633a). 

v.776. tirando ...a algtim corzo instead of tirando ... algun corzo 
(fol. 268; Hartz., 637c). 

v. 1549. la nifia en cabello baja instead of ... cabellos . . . (fol. 273v; 
Hartz., 643b). 

v.2131-. Sale el Maestre y [as frequently, y has the value of “ accom- 
panied by ”] un Soldado instead of Salen... (fol. 278; Hartz., 647c). 


And perhaps also: 


v.18. como le aborrecen todos instead of ... lo... (fol. 263; Hartz., 
633a). 

v. 750. descuydo pongo instead of cuidado . . . (fol. 267; Hartz., 637c). 

v. 1023. ;Cielos! ;Que por esto pasas? ( possibly addressed to Esteban) 
instead of ;Cielo!. . . (fol. 270; Hartz., 639c). 


In v. 1507 of B (fol. 273%; Hartz., 643a). por embidias, ni 
celos confirms my suspicion that in A there is a final s before the 
comma, but so faint as to have lead modern editors to read envidia. 

B is at times, however, more carelessly printed than A, and 
suffers the following additional typographical errors: 


. 260. ver florecer for ven .. . (fol. 264%; Hartz., 634c). 

. 285. diras for daras (fol. 264¥; Hartz., 643c). 

. 1140. aqui teneys aqui for aqui teneys (fol. 270%; Hartz., 640b). 
. 1609. disculparse for disculparle (fol. 274; Hartz., 643c). 

. 1641. Uevadle for llevadla (fol. 274; Hartz., 644a). 

. 1743. le compren for la . . . (fol. 275%; Hartz., 644c). 

. 1779. eciis for ceftis (fol. 275¥; Hartz., 644c). 

. 2338. dandole for dandoles (fol. 280; Hartz., 649b). 


Cotarelo, apropos of La firmeza en la desdicha™* speaks with 
tantalizing casualness of having utilized “las tres ediciones de la 
Parte XII de Lope,” but in his editing both of this play and 
obviously of others,’® he has correctly only “ algunas erratas que se 


14 Obras de Lope . . ., Real Academia Nueva ed., v, p. xxix. 

1° Cf. ibid., pp. vii-viii, x; IV, pp. xiv-xv; VI, p. xviii; VII, p. Xv. 
“ Aunque el impresor fué en parte Juan de la Cuesta,” Cotarelo here clearly 
follows Pérez Pastor in assuming that the second edition is textually abso- 
lutely the same as the first. Cf. also Angel Gonzdlez Palencia, ibid., 1, 
pp. liv-lv, and Cotarelo, xml, p. xv: “... Esta tirada u otra exactamznte 
igual se repitié en el mismo afio sin mas diferencia que suprimir en la 
portada el escudo del conde de la Puebla por otro del impresor, con el 
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deslizaron en la primera impresién madrilefia,” without collation 
with even the second (Sagitarius) edition. His “tres ediciones ” 
are apparently a lapsus calami for the three ejemplares cited by 
Rennert and Castro.*® 

The differences noted above, particularly the Fuente Ovejuna 
variants, will suffice to call attention to at least two points: first, 
that the two editions of Lope’s Dozena Parte must have been issued 
in their entirety in quite distinct impressions, and could not, as 
assumed by Pérez Pastor, have been a half-and-half product with 
only six comedias done on each press, and with differences merely in 
the escudo of the portada or in the preliminaries; and second, that, 
consequently, the textual variants probably afforded by B for all of 
the comedias of this Parte ** may well merit scholastic considera- 
tion. 

In act I of the first play, Flo dird, I have noticed some interest- 
ing variants between the text of B and that published in vol. V of 
the Academy’s Nueva edicién. But I have not had an opportunity 
to determine whether these variants are differences between A and 
B or merely typographical errors in the Academy edition. In any 
event, they afford such noteworthy, if not preferable, readings that 


a complete collation of A and B will be made as soon as possible. 
B has: 


Sagitario . . . Pueden verse ejemplares de los dos tiradas en la Bib. Nac. 
de Madrid, R. 13. 863 y 14. 105.” 

*° Vida de Lope de Vega, p. 449. Mr. Rogers’ diligent search in the 
Biblioteca Nacional has brought to light four copies of the Dozena Parte. 
According to his notes, one of these, apparently a third but incomplete 
copy of A, with several obvious errors in the last 280 lines, which have 
been copied in by hand, agrees, however, with B in reading sobra instead 
of sabra (v. 8), and correctly reads corona, instead of, like both A and B, 
coronado, in v. 493 (fol. 266; Hartz., 636a). This must be an error, 
although elsewhere my own collation of A and B shows Mr. Rogers to have 
been most exact. A copy of the Sagitarius edition, still rarer than the 
Cardenas, may be examined, under the most gracious auspices, in the 
Rennert Collection now owned by the University of Pennsylvania. 

17 The Dozena Parte affords the only 17th century text we possess of any 
of the 12 plays included except La desdichada Estefania, for the known 
manuscripts of all these comedias are limited to mere copies in the Parma 
(all the 11 rarer plays), Ilchester (2) and Biblioteca Nacional (1) col- 
lections. The Ilchester Fuente Ovejuna ms. derives from A. 


‘ 
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assi for ah si, p. 41b, 1. 22. 
muessa for nuessa, p. 42a, 1.11. 

trocéndonos los for trocdndonos de, p. 43b, 1. 18. 
pueda for puedas, p. 44a, 1. 38. 

enternecerle for enternecerla, p. 45b, 1. 26. 

le desalabo for me desalabo, p. 47a, 1. 29. 

soy for fut, p. 47a, 1. 38. 


C. E. ANIBAL 


Ohio State Uniwersity 


TIMONEDA’S(?) AUCTO DE LA QUINTA ANGUSTIA 


In the June issue of MLN., 1929, pp. 385 ff., we had the pleasure 
of drawing attention to the recently discovered Ternario of Juan 
de Timoneda, printed at Valencia in 1558, and of pointing out 
the implications of the find.t Our hope that also the second auto 
of the three might be printed has not been realized, but the third, 
the Aucto de la Quinta Angustia has just now unobtrusively 
appeared in a volume of the ‘ Biblioteca de clasicos amenos,’ pub- 
lished by the Editorial ‘ Razén y Fe, together with some pasos of 
Lope de Rueda, Madrid, s.a. An anonymous Nota al lector pre- 
cedes the auto, which is printed with modernized spelling and punc- 
tuation in the first 29 pages of the volume. Such as it is, intended 
evidently as reading for the devout, rather than as a text for the use 
of scholars, the reprint should be welcome, for it reveals, as Father 
Olmedo’s study in Razoén y Fe did not, that the edition in the 
Ternario of 1558 differs in several ways from that of 1552, as 
reprinted by Professor Crawford (Rom. Rev., 111, 1912, pp. 280- 
309). Whether the additions are due to Timoneda (the title-page 
reads: Nuevamente compuesto y atiadido y mejorado por Juan de 
Timoneda) may never be determined; but we find here, for the 
first time, an introyto of 40 lines, spoken by Hieremias, and, before 
the soliloquy of Joseph, a new introductory scene of 40 lines be- 
tween Joseph and Nicodemus, accompanied by their two servants. 
Elsewhere, in various places, there are six additional quintillas and 
two new redondillas; the lament of Magdalena and part of the 


1It was evidently not superfluous to do so, for the latest Spanish editor 
of Timoneda’s Patrafiuelo (Clasicos Castellanos, 1930), is still unaware 
of the existence of the new Ternario, 
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villancico: Si me adurmiere, madre, have been shifted; the stage- 
directions are somewhat more detailed, and, as we had hoped, quite 
a few lines offer better readings than the edition of 1552. Indeed, 
a variorum-reprint of the Quinta Angustia, as an appendix to the 
religious plays of Timoneda, will have to take proper cognizance 
of the Ternarto. 

Moreover, we may now add, the editor should also examine, if 
only for its bibliographical interest, a still unknown edition of the 
Quinta Angustia. preserved in the Library of the Duke of 
T’Serclaes, in Madrid, similar in essentials to the known edition 
of 1552 and printed, strangely enough, in the same town and in 
the same year, but by another printer. The printer, Pedro de 
Valpuesta, is no better known to bibliographers—Gutiérrez del 
Cano, Burger or Haebler—than was his colleague Juan de Juan. 
The title reads as follows: 


*Aucto Agora nueuaméte/hecho sobre la quinta Angustia q nuestra 
sefiora paso /al pie de la cruz muy deuoto y contemplatiuo en el qual / se 
introducélas personas siguientes. Nra sefiora Sant/Juai y las tres marias 
Joseph abarimatia Nicodemus / Pilato Page Centurio. [The preceding 
lines are enclosed in a ‘box’ open at the top. Below this are four small 
woodcuts separated by a design in the form of a large roman III.]* Entra 
Josepho y dize.// 


* At these two points there is a small ornamental leaf. 


Colophon: “ Fue impresa la preséte obra en la muy noble y 
mas leal/ciudad de Burgos, en el Arrabal de vega en casa de Pe/dro 
de Valpuesta Impressor Afio. M.D.L.2.” // Roman letter, 4°, four 
leaves, the last two pages blank. Sigs. Aii, aiij, aiiij. 


JosEPH E. GILLET 
Bryn Maor College 


THE FIRST ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF WERTHER 


The first English translation of Goethe’s Die Leiden des jungen 
Werthers was printed for James Dodsley in Pall Mall in 1779, five 
years after the appearance of the German original. Through one 
of the curious coincidences of scholarship two persons recently 
arrived independently at the conclusion that the translator was the 
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Reverend Richard Graves of Claverton, and though there was some 
difference in point of time between the publications of their respec- 
tive articles, each was convinced of his hypothesis by the same evi- 
dence. The document constituting the evidence was a simple 
autograph receipt bearing witness as follows: 


20. June 1780. Received from James Dodsley forty pounds, in full for 
the copy-right of “The Sorrows of Werter.” Richard Graves. 


Mr. William A. Speck, the late curator of the Goethe Collection in 
the Yale Library, accepted this testimony as proof that Graves was 
the translator of Werther, and endeavored successfully to acquire the 
autograph for his Collection. He then published his conclusion.’ 
It so happened that Professor Alan D. McKillop had seen in a 
Tregaskis Catalogue of 1925 the advertisement of the autograph 
receipt which ultimately came to Yale, and drew from it the same 
conclusion. He did not, however, publish his views until after the 
appearance of Mr. Speck’s article, which failed to come to his atten- 
tion, but upon his subsequent discovery of Mr. Speck’s priority, he 
made a courteous acknowledgment.” 

In his original paper, Dr. McKillop fortifies the evidence in the 
receipt by showing that the assignment of the translation to Graves 
had been made before. He cites Carré’s quotation of the Rev. 
Edward Mangin’s statement that “The English translation of the 
‘Sorrows of Werther’ is by the Rev. Richard Greaves (sic), of 
Claverton, near Bath,” and he refers to Shum’s ascription of the 
work to Graves in his Catalogue of Bath Books.* More important 
is his recognition of the fact that the verses called Werter to 
Charlotte (A little before his Death) and included in the 1784 edi- 
tion of the translation were written by Graves. Graves later pub- 
lished them in Lucubrations (1786), where he also printed some 
more On Suicide, which were reproduced in an edition of the trans- 
lation in 1789. The reason for their inclusion there is significant 
and will be stated presently. Graves’s continued interest in 
“ Werter ” adds strength to a belief in his original responsibility 
for the translation. 


1“ Revealing Two Secrets of the Sorrowful Werther,” in The Literary 
Digest International Book Review, May, 1926, 381-82. 

2 Dr. McKillop’s first article was printed in MLN., xtim (1928), 36-38, 
His apology to Mr. Speck was included in the same volume, p. 467. 

* MLN., 37. 
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In all this discussion of the first English translation of Werther, 
however, one notice contemporary with Graves has been overlooked. 
In the essay on Graves in Public Characters is a statement of some 
account. 


As to the “ Sorrows of Werter,” of which Mr. Graves has been said to be 
the editor, we understand, he only gave Mr. Dodsley the manuscript at 
the request of a particular [a]cquaintance, and that he does not even know 
who was the [t]ranslator, though he suspected the translation to have come 
from the pen of a very ingenious person of his friend’s acquaintance.‘ 


Had this notice been observed by those who have written upon the 
subject, it would probably have been judged false on the testimony 
of the autograph receipt, and such a verdict would be hard to dis- 
prove. It happens, nevertheless, to be substantially correct. 

Richard Graves, unfortunately, was not the author of the first 
English translation of Werther. He was, I believe, simply go-be- 
tween for the translator and James Dodsley. Authentic evidence 
for this assertion appears in a paragraph of an unpublished letter 
of Graves to Dodsley, dated “31 July, 1783,” which reads, 


A Bookseller here told me that when I gave you the Copy of “The 
Sorrows of Werter,” I gave you as good as 500£. I answer’d, as it was 
given me, (tho’ absolutely at my disposal) I could not, as a gentleman, 
make any advantage of it.® 


It is possible to infer from this statement that Graves was given 
the proprietorship of the translation outright, but a paragraph from 
another letter, written nearly three years later, shows that he was 
merely made the translator’s agent. Writing to Dodsley about his 
new work called Lucubrations, which is ready for the press, Graves 
mentions that in it are 


Some Verses on “ Suicide,” which I wish could be prefix’d to any future 
Edition of Werter, as I have been censur’d by a Clergyman, for being 
instrumental in publishing it; Tho’ I only convey’d it to you in preference 
to any other Bookseller to which the Translator might have sent it.® 


* Public Characters of 1799-1800, Dublin, 1799, 298-99. 

5 Ms. Letter in the Bath Reference Library. 

*This paragraph is from one of a large number of Graves’s letters, 
chiefly to James Dodsley, now in the possession of Miss Dorothea Skrine 
of Warleigh Manor at Bathford in Somerset. Miss Skrine very kindly 
permitted me to copy all of them. I refer to this collection as the Warleigh 
Mss. 
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Tn a letter which lacks a date, but which must have been written 
not long after that to which reference has just been made, Graves 
repeats his request to have the verses On Suicide accompany the 
translation. He thinks that in them he has set “ ye common argu- 
ments against sel{f mur]der in a strong light,” and he desires to 
justify himself with “some grave people ” who have criticized him 
“for promotin[g a] publication which seems to fa[vour] the con- 
trary practice.” 7 

These committals in Graves’s own hand form the basis upon which 
I rest my belief that Graves did not translate Werther. They seem 
to me irrefutable. They are not, I think, difficult to reconcile with 
the autograph receipt, which without them would remain evidence 
indisputable of the opposite view. I believe that Graves conducted 
negotiations between the translator and the publisher from the 
beginning. He commenced the business with Dodsley for his 
friend, and he continued in the capacity of agent. Dodsley’s note 
on the receipt to the effect that “ Mr. Graves afterwards rec’d as 
much more as made it 200£ ” renders that fact clear. And Graves’s 
refusal to “make any advantage” from the transaction makes it 
reasonable to suppose that after receiving payment and signing for 
it, he delivered it where it was due. Why Graves never spoke of the 
translator by name is the real mystery.® 

It will occur to some that possibly Graves did not wish to ac- 
knowledge a performance for which he thought himself likely to 
be rebuked, and sought, therefore, to avoid the imputation by 
creating the “translator” in whose behalf he was supposedly 
acting. To such a suspicion I can only reply that what Graves had 
to say in the letters quoted, tantalizingly little though it is, seems 
to me honest and unsusceptible of suspicion, and that from what 
I have come to know of Graves after considerable study of his 
career, I do not believe him capable of deceit of that kind. I believe 
explicitly, then, that Graves did not make the first English transla- 
tion of Werther. As to who did I have now no suggestion to offer. 


7 Warleigh Mss. 

® That Graves did not himself know who the translator was; that the 
translator was a friend of Graves’s friend, as the passage in Public Char- 
acters affirms, and thus thrice removed from his publisher, is very strange 
and unlikely. 
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It is not a gracious office to upset the solution of a mystery so 
satisfactorily established, but evidence, though negative, cannot 
rightfully be with-held. 


CHARLEs J. HILL 
Yale University 


THE LONDON TIMES’ ACCOUNT OF HEINRICH VON 
KLEIST’S DEATH 


As the one hundred twentieth anniversary of Heinrich von 
Kleist’s death approaches, one is reminded of the varied comments 
on his suicide published in German and foreign newspapers. 
Reinhold Steig reprinted a number of such articles from journals 
in which the ill-starred patriot and poet was both defended 
and vilified. Among other accounts Steig quotes one by Kleist’s 
friend Adam Miiller; this was published with a foreword in Der 
Oesterreichische Beobachter by Friedrich Schlegel. In part Steig’s 
comment on Miiller’s statement reads: “Er breitet einen Hauch 
von Reinheit iiber Kleist’s und seiner Freundin Leben, darin einver- 
standen mit dem Gewihrsmann der Times, vom 28. December, 
1811, der nachdriicklich dem Geriichte widersprach, that love was 
in any respect the cause of this unfortunate affair.” * 

The London Times of the above date is difficult of access. It is 
not to be found in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, the Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek, the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek or any of the 
Chicago reference libraries. Consequently it seems desirable to 
reprint the acccount from which Steig quotes only a few words. 
It appears without headlines and not under the caption of foreign 
correspondence, but is included in a column with items on the 
construction of Regent’s Park, a threat of murder in the neighbor- 
hood of Charing-Cross, a robbery near Battersea, and a caution to 
bakers not to sell bread deficient in weight. The report on Kleist’s 
death is as follows: 

The attention of the people of Berlin has lately been very much occupied 
by the tragical adventure of M. Kleist, the celebrated Prussian poet, and 


Madame Vogel. The reports which were at first circulated with regard to 
the cause of this unfortunate affair, have been strongly contradicted by 


1Steig, Reinhold: Heinrich von Kleist’s Berliner Kimpfe. Berlin und 
Stuttgart: Spemann, 1901, p. 681. 
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the family of the lady; and it has been particularly denied that love was 
in any respect the cause of it. Madame Vogel, it is said, had suffered long 
under an incurable disorder; her physicians had declared her death in- 
evitable; she herself formed a resolution to put a period to her existence. 
M. Kleist, the poet, and a friend of her family, had also long determined 
to kill himself. These two unhappy beings having confidentially communi- 
cated to each other their horrible resolution, resolved to carry it into 
effect at the same time. They repaired to the Inn at Wilhemstadt, between 
Berlin and Potsdam, on the border of the Sacred Lake. For one night 
and one day they were preparing themselves for death, by putting up 
prayers, singing, drinking a number of bottles of wine and rum, and last 
of all by taking about sixteen cups of coffee. They wrote a letter to M. 
Vogel, to announce to him the resolution they had taken, and to beg him 
to come as speedily as possible, for the purpose of seeing their remains 
interred. The letter was sent to Berlin by express. This done, they re- 
paired to the banks of the Sacred Lake, where they sat down opposite to 
each other. M. Kleist took a loaded pistol, and shot Madame Vogel through 
the heart, who fell back dead; he then re-loaded the pistol, and shot him- 
self through the head. Soon after M. Vogel arrived, and found them both 
dead. The public are far from admiring, or even of approving, this act 
of insanity. An apology for this suicide, by M. Peguilhen, Counsellor at 
War, has excited unanimously indignation among all who have the princi- 
ples either of religion or morality. The Censorship has been blamed for 
having permitted the circulation of an account of this tragedy, in which 
the suicide and the murder were represented as sublime acts. Some have, 
even gone so far as to express a wish to see M. Peguilhen punished, for 
having, as a public functionary, preached up such principles. The husband 
has also been blamed for having given éclat to a catastrophe over which 
it would have been better to draw the thickest veil. 


This same statement had appeared in a number of Paris news- 
papers such as the Journal de l’Empire of December 17th, Le Mon- 
teur Universel of December 18th and the Gazette de France of 
December 19th. The London Times evidently published a trans- 
lation from Le Moniteur Universel but made no acknowledgment 
of its source, For at the head of the columns in which the item 
on Kleist is printed, there appears this statement: “ Last night we 
received Moniteurs of the 18th and 19th inst. The only paragraph 
worth extracting is the following with regard to the expedition 
against Batavia, and which we know to be entirely false:—” In 
the main, the English translation is a fairly faithful reproduction 


of the French account. A tendency toward puritanical, moralizing 
sensation-mongering is in evidence in the use of italics in the 


sentence “ For one night and one day they were preparing them- 
selves for death, by putting up prayers, singing, drinking a number 
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of bottles of wine and rum, and last of all by taking about sixteen 
cups of coffee.” The French version contains no such italics. 

To offset the sensational, garbled accounts of Kleist’s tragic 
end, Professor Georg Minde-Pouet’s objective publication of docu- 
ments bearing on the author’s untimely death should be given a 
careful reading. This appeared under the title of Kletsts letzte 
Stunden. Teil I: Das Akten-Material. It constitutes volume 5 
of the Schriften der Kleist-Gesellschaft (Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1925). 


JoHN C. BLANKENAGEL 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


THE CUES IN AUCASSIN ET NICOLETTE 


The words “ Or se cante ” and “ Or dient et content et fabloient ” 
in Aucassin et Nicolette have been much discussed? but no one, 
so far as I know, has suggested what seems to me the most plausible 
interpretation of them, namely that they are the cues alternately 
addressed to each other by the singer and reciter entrusted with 
the performance of the chantefable. 

At the beginning of the piece there need of course be no cue and 
accordingly we find the opening song unaccompanied by any 
prefatory “ Or se cante.” At the end of this song occur the words 
“Or dient et content et fablent” which are bound to the prose 
section following them by a que. The presence of this que shows 
that the preceding words were to be spoken aloud and were not 
intended to serve merely as a written direction to either the per- 
former or the reader. Here, by exception, it appears that the 
reciter himself pronounced his “ cue,’ for here alone in the text 
these words have an indisputably active meaning? and here alone 


1Cf. among others G. Paris, Poémes et légendes, p. 99; Meyer-Liibke, 
ZfRP xxxiv (1910), 518; Aschner, ZfRP xxxv (1911), 742, and Roques, 
2nd ed. CFMA, vi-vii. Aschner and Roques seem to me to have effectively 
disposed of Meyer-Liibke’s suggestion that Aucassin et Nicolette is a play 
and that these words are stage directions. 

2“Or dient et content et fablent que li quens Bougars de Valence faisoit 
guere ...” etc. No other example of the connecting que appears in the 


text and the distinction between the active use of the three verbs here and 
their indefinite value elsewhere seems to have been insufficiently stressed. I 


ifm tube atte tate tule 
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in the manuscript they have a line to themselves with a large red 
initial to mark their beginning. Throughout the rest of the work, 
that is, after the first prose section, the words seem to have an 
indefinite meaning similar to that of “ Or se cante ” * and through- 
out the rest of the manuscript the large red initials always appear 
after the cues. 

In fact the disposition of “Or se cante” and “Or dient et 
content et fabloient ” elsewhere in the manuscript shows that for 
the scribe at least “Or se cante” was to be joined to the prose 
portions and “Or dient et content et fabloient ” to the parts in 
verse. Our modern editions have unfortunately obliterated this 
arrangement, but a glance at F. W. Bourdillon’s photo-facsimile 
(Oxford, 1896) or at the reproductions in the editions of Roques 
and Suchier will make clear what is meant. It will be seen that 
each verse and prose section begins with a large red initial, that 
the statement “Or se cante” occurs without hiatus of any sort 
after the last word of the prose portion (usually on the same line 
with it), and that the words “ Or dient et content et fabloient ” 
are regularly compressed into a small space at the end of the 
musical staff containing the words and melody of the refrain, to 
which indeed they appear to form a sort of conclusion.* 

The disposition of these statements in the manuscript, their 
absence preceding the initial song, the fact (shown by the word que 


assume that after the opening song had been concluded, the second performer 
stepped forward and introduced his prose recitation—and himself—with 
the statement “ Now they say and relate and recite that...” On the 
meaning of these words elsewhere, see note 3. 

* “ Now there will be recitation” corresponding to “ Now there will be 
singing.” Cf., for example, xxxvi where “Or dient et content et fabloien ” 
is immediately followed by “Or lairons d’Aucassin, si dirons de Nicolete.” 
On the use of the active forms in the plural with the same valeur d’indéfini 
as the reflexive singular of “Or se cante,” see Roques, op. cit., p. vi. I do 
not believe, however, that there is any such differentiation in the meaning 
of the three verbs as Roques suggests: dire, conter and fablier (fabloier) 
are regularly interchangeable in old French and each of them is frequently 
used in opposition to chanter. Here their unvarying repetition parallels 
exactly that of “Or se cante” and both statements have every appearance 
of being formulas. Before x, indeed, a section composed largely of con- 
versation, the third verb, which supposedly refers to the element of dia- 
logue, is, by exception, omitted. 

*A few negligible errors in the miniation and musical notation (cf. 
Bourdillon, op. cit., p. 2) in no way affect the conclusions reached here. 
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before II) that they were obviously to be spoken, the appearance 
that they give—by their unvarying repetition—of being formulas, 
and the absence of any other explanation which satisfactorily 
accounts for them all lead me to believe that these words served as 
cues, that beginning with the first prose section and continuing 
throughout the rest of the piece, the person entrusted with the 
recitation indicated to his companion, the singer, when the moment 
to begin had come by saying “ Or se cante ” and that the singer in 
his turn told the reciter when he was to perform by pronouncing 
the words “ Or dient et content et fabloient.” It would follow, if 
this view is correct, that Awcassin et Nicolette was destined for 
performance by two persons and that the plural pronoun in the 
next to the last line (no cantefable) is to be taken literally. 


GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mar College 


SOUFFLETS ET COUPS DE POING DANS LA COMEDIE 
DU XVII* SIECLE 


S’il est une description faite pour tenter le dictionnaire c’est 
celle du soufflet “a main ouverte sur le beau milieu de la joue” 
ou se complait un personnage de Moliére.t L/allure du passage 
compromet néanmoins l’autorité qui lui est attribuée. I] s’agit la 
d’un soufflet digne d’étre cité: le plus emphatique des soufflets 
assurément, mais non pas le seul soufflet usité au XVII® siécle. 

Au théatre en particulier le mot avait une trés large acception, 
comprenant les coups de la main, ouverte ou close, sur la figure. 
Entre gens qui mesuraient leurs violences le soufflet variait de la 
tape (a notre sens actuel) au coup de poing, et s’adressait a tel 
ou tel endroit du visage selon les personnes. Au surplus, le coup 
de poing, étrenné par la premiére tragédie frangaise, préconisé des 
femmes, accrédité par son usage dans la société, fut un aussi 
légitime accessoire de comédie que la sorte de soufflet décrite plus 
haut. 


1“. | . vous savez ce que c’est qu’un soufflet lorsqu’il se donne & main 
ouverte ... ,” le Sicilien 12. En ce qui concerne le XVIIe siécle nos 
dictionnaires contemporains s’en tiennent 4 des citations du méme ton. Il 
convient d’ajouter que leur jugement s’accorde avec celui du Dictionnaire 
de 1694. 
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Pour ce qui est de la destination du coup, certains dégats — 
meurtrissure de lévres, saignement de nez—marqueraient assez que 
le soufflet ne visait pas uniquement a la joue.* Au reste, Arlequin 
a dénoncé, avec une ampleur égale a celle des définitions favorisées 
par nos lexicographes, une fagon de soufflet qui en voulait 4 toute 
la figure: 

Il a claqué bien fort. Juste Ciel, quel outrage! 


Me planter un soufflet au beau milieu du visage! 
Colaphiser ainsi mes lévres de corail.® 


Aussi bien le soufflet en pleine figure (ou sur le front), qui dans 
Vancien théatre avait été chitiment de domestique,* conservait une 
signification particuliérement humiliante. C’est ainsi que l’enten- 
dait don Alphonse, qui, suspectant le mérite de son antagoniste, 
médita de lui faire une grosse injure: 


Il me prend grande envie, 
A ce fat le plus grand que j’ay veu de ma vie, 
De donner un soufflet au beau milieu du front.5 


Jodelet a saisi la nuance; il s’indigne surtout de ce que l’agresseur 
lui a “ d’une seule main couvert toute la face.” * 

Quant au coup de poing 4 la figure, il se recommandait d’un 
illustre précédent. La Cléopatre de Jodelle avait chatié un officier 
de sa maison en lui “ froissant du poing les os”: 


Lors que la royne, et triste et courageuse. 
Devant Cesar aux cheveux m’a tiré, 
Et de son poing mon visage empiré . . .” 


L’exemple ne fut pas perdu. Les reines de tous étages em- 
ployérent dés lors l’arme du poing. L’on y recourait comme au 
dernier argument: 


* Cf. Boisrobert, les Trois Orontes, m1, 7: Philippin saigne du nez 4 la 
suite d’un soufflet que lui a donné Amidor. On trouve un exemple de 
pareil soufflet dans les Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz (Hachette, 1870), 
I, 204. 

3 Le Théatre Italien ou le Recueil de Toutes les Scenes Frangoises .. . 
Mons, Antoine Barbier, 1696, p. 344. 

*Cf. Remy Belleau, la Reconnue, I, 1. 

5 Scarron, Jodelet duelliste, 11, 2. 

mi, 1. 

7 Cleopatre Captive, 
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Pour se faire justice on n’ira pas plus loin, 
Laissez luy moy pocher les yeux & coups de poin.® 


L’on en usait indifféremment pour commander aux inférieurs,® 
pour réduire un mari,’ intimider un galant,' taquiner un 
amoureux.*” 

Si les femmes ont beaucoup brandi leurs poings sur la scéne du 
XVII° siécle, elles ont été largement payées de retour. Sancho se 
faisait obéir de sa fille en menacant de lui casser la machoire."* 
George Dandin médita d’accommoder 4 la compote le visage de sa 
femme.** Arnolphe ...‘* Mais il est superflu d’accumuler les 
exemples, l’auteur de Gil Blas ayant relevé le trait: “J’ai mis, en 
déclamant, le poing sous le nez de ma princesse.” 1 

Il est & peine nécessaire d’ajouter qu’entre hommes le poing fut 
un procédé courant, entendez dans les différends des gens du 
meilleur monde.’ Le théatre n’a pas d’illusions sur les aménités 
sociales contemporaines. Quand des gens de qualité se donnent des 
coups de pied ** les coups de poing ne sont pas une affaire. 

La scéne n’a pas eu en effet 4 se mettre en frais d’invention sur 
cette matiére. Le proverbe: “Jeu de mains, jeu de vilains” n’a 
pas grand crédit dans la société du XVII® siécle. Telles his- 
toriettes débitées sur les planches se réclamaient d’incidents 
authentiques. Pour n’en citer qu’une, rappelons l’anecdote contée 
dans l’Homme a bonnes fortunes de Baron (IV, 6): 


. nous l’avons vu—c’est un gentilhomme qui parle d’un autre gentil- 
homme—nous l’avons vu quereller une femme ... ; je crois méme qu’il 
lui a donné quelques coups de poing . . . Ne trouves-tu pas cela plaisant? 


Tl suffit de donner aux personnages de ces gracieux ébats leurs 


® Boisrobert, la Belle plaideuse, v, 1. 

Cf. Rotrou, la Seur, v, 1; 8S. Chappuzeau, Académie des femmes; I, 3; 
la Comédie des comédiens, II, 6; Iv, 4. 

10° Cf. Grevin, les Esbahis, v, 4. 

11 Cf. La Fontaine, le Florentin, I, 2. 

12 Cf. Searron, la Fausse apparence, V, 7. 

18 Cf. Gaultier, Basile et Quitterie, 1, 4. 

14 Cf. George Dandin, u, 4. Voir Claude de Lestoille, l’Intrigue des 
filous, v, 6; Regnard, le Divorce, 1, 6. 

18 Cf. ’ Ecole des femmes, V, 4. 

16 Gil Blas, 11, 8. 

17 Cf. Corneille, Mélite, v, 1; Moliére, Tartuffe, v, 4. 

18 Cf. Baron, le Coquet trompé. 
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noms de ville pour reconstituer l’aventure du comte de la Vauguyon 
et de la présidente Pelot.*® 
Le mot soufflet n’était parfois sans doute qu’un euphémisme 

pour désigner un coup de poing. Une servante, qui, selon le texte, 
a recu un soufflet, se plaint des vivacités de son maitre en des 
termes qui n’indiquent point qu’elle ait été souffletée au sens du 
dictionnaire : 

Voila tous mes profits, et tous mes avantages: 

Ou des pieds, ou des poings, il_a payé mes gages.?° 


S’il sied de craindre que la victime de pareilles brutalités n’ait 
pas la téte a ce qu’elle dit, on ne saurait du moins récuser les 
témoignages de menaces qui marquent pleinement la confusion des 
termes soufflet et coup de poing: 


Je ne sais qui me tient, tant je suis animé, 
Que quelques bons soufflets donnés 4 poing fermé . . .** 


Scais-tu bien ... que je te pourrois bien donner un soufflet & poing fermé 
au beau milieu du visage.** 


Ce n’est pourtant pas dire que le soufflet 4 main ouverte et le 
soufflet 4 poing fermé eussent égale signification. Les raffinés 
@honneur faisaient une distinction trés nette: 


(Il) M’a donné sur la joue un coup plus fort que jeu. 
—Un soufflet! 
—Point du tout. 
—Mais un coup sur la joue! 
—Ce n’est qu’un coup de poing, et lui-méme l’avoue.** 


Jodelet a longuement ruminé la distinction des injures, et 
Vaxiome qu ‘il cite a d’autant plus d’autorité que lui-méme ne put 
en la circonstance s’en appliquer le bénéfice: 


1° Cf. Moliére, éd. Grands Ecrivains, v1, 550. V. Fournier (Du Réle des 
Coups de Baton, Paris, 1858) a briévement signalé l’emploi du poing 
dans le thédtre et dans la société du XVIIe siécle, cf. pp. 85-86, 102-103, 
130. Cf. Historiettes de Tallemant des Réaux, 3e ed., 1, 374; Furetiére, le 
Roman Bourgeois, éd. Jannet, 247; Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz, éd. cit., 
mm, 516-517; Correspondance de R. de Rabutin, Paris, Charpentier, 1858, 
Iv, 226. 

20 Les Trois Orontes, v, 7. 

*1 Regnard, le Joueur, I, 10. 

22 La Chapelle, les Carrosses d’Orléans, 17. 
23 Quinault, la Mére coquette, 1, 4. 
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Un coup de poing est plus honnéte qu’un soufflet.** 


Il est naturel que dans un répertoire ot les coups 4 la figure 
sont monnaie courante on ait été porté 4 désigner d’un seul terme 
diverses fagons de frapper. Toujours est-il qu’en ce qui concerne 
le théatre du XVII° siécle le soufflet ne se doit pas définir aussi 
catégoriquement que le font nos dictionnaires. Les exemples qu’ils 
en donnent sont de ceux que l’on pourrait appeler des soufflets 
qualifiés. 

MAvRIcE BAUDIN 

New York University 


A CORRECTED READING OF ONE OF VOLTAIRE’S 
NOTES ON ROUSSEAU’S EMILE 


It is well known that certain marginal notes by Voltaire on 
Rousseau’s Vicaire savoyard, first reproduced in part by J. Gaberel 
in his Rousseau et les Genevois (1858), were published in full by 
M. Bernard Bouvier in the Annales Jean-Jacques Rousseau for 1905. 
The original volume containing these notes is now in the Archives 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau in the Bibliothéque publique at Geneva,’ 
having been given to that institution by a descendant of the 
Constant family several of whom in the eighteenth century had 
been neighbors and friends of Voltaire? An examination of this 
copy of mile which in some way passed through the hands of 
Voltaire shows that M. Bouvier made an error in transcribing a 
very significant note in Volume III at the bottom of page 189 after 
the close of the Vicaire savoyard itself.* 


M. Bouvier reproduced this note as: “tout le texte des quatre 
volumes est fort plat,” * an obvious contradiction of the fayorable 


24 Jodelet duelliste, 11, 3; cf. m1, 1. 

1 J.-J. Rousseau, Emile, A Leipsick, Chez les Hérit. de M. G. Weidmann 
& Reich, 1762, Vol. mr. Call-Number, OR 35. 

*Annales Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 1 (1905), pp. 272 ff. Cf. Perey and 
Maugras, La Vie intime de Voltaire aux Délices et & Ferney, Paris, 1885, 
p. 192, n. Cf. Voltaire, @uvres (Moland), xxxvi1, 540; xxxrx, 13, 373-74. 

* After the third line of the third paragraph following the end of the 
Vicaire savoyard. The paragraph begins: “ Quand nous en sommes venus 
la, ...” Cf. Rousseau, @uvres (Hachette), m, 287. 

* Annales Jean-Jacques Rousseau, I, 284. 
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opinions expressed by certain previous notes of Voltaire on the 
same text. 

What Voltaire actually wrote was: “tout le reste des quatre 
volumes est fort plat,’*® a general estimate which harmonizes 
exactly with one expressed by the Patriarch of Ferney in a letter 
to Damilaville on June 14, 1762: “J’ai eu son Education. C’est 
un fatras d’une sotte nourrice en quatre tomes, avec une quarantaine 
de pages contre le christianisme, des plus hardies qu’on ait jamais 
écrites.” ®° Thus he emphasized his contempt for all of the four 
volumes except part of the Vicaire savoyard. The accuracy of this 
corrected reading is shown by the fact that Voltaire used a long 
s, not to be confused with an z. The r also is clear and does not 
resemble a ¢. We have therefore, not a sweeping contradiction, but 
a confirmation of his opinions expressed elsewhere. 


GEORGE R. HAvENs 
Ohio State University 


HERNAMTI, IV, 2 


At a certain point in the Monologue of Don Carlos, while the 
King of Spain is giving expression to his passionate aspiration to 
the Empire, he is suddenly reminded of the mighty popular forces 
which are at the base of that nicely-balanced pyramid; the reflec- 
tion fills him with a sense of awe? and diffidence.? 

The treatment is entirely sensational. It begins with an auditive 
Image— 

1524 Un grand bruit, pleurs et cris, parfois un rire amer, 
Plainte qui, réveillant la terre qui s’effare, 
A travers tant d’échos nous arrive fanfare! 


Les hommes!—Des cités, des tours, un vaste essaim, 
De hauts clochers d’église & sonner le tocsin! 


This development, since the Fourth Act was written from Sep- 
tember 15 to 20, 1829, it seems natural to associate with the 
inspiration of “Ce qu’on entend sur la montagne,” dated July 27 


5 Rousseau, Emile, Leipsick, 1762, m1, 189. 
* Voltaire, @uvres (Moland), 136, 
111, 1523-1544, 

#11, 1545-1560, 
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of the same year, in which the poet, after interpreting the Voice of 
Nature, proceeds to render that of Humanity, in these terms: 


Cependant, 4 cdté de l’auguste fanfare, 

L’autre voix, comme un cri de coursier qui s’effare, 

Comme le gond rouillé d’une porte d’enfer, 

Comme l’archet d’airain sur la lyre de fer, 

Gringait; et pleurs, et cris, injure, l’anathéme, 

Refus du viatique et refus du baptéme, 

Et malédiction, et blasphéme, et clameur, 

Dans le flot tournoyant de l’humaine rumeur 

Passaient, comme le soir on voit dans les vallées 

De noirs oiseauw de nuit qui s’en vont par volées.* 

Qu’était-ce que ce bruit dont mille échos vibraient? 

Hélas, e’était la terre et Vhomme qui pleuraient. 
(Feuilles d’Automne, v) 


Next, the popular masses are visualized as an ocean, lapping the 
feet of the pyramid of Empire. 

For lines 1529-1536, Mr. J. A. Hess has suggested the possibility 
that Hugo used a passage in Goethe’s Egmont.* It appears 
to me unlikely. It is admitted that the general idea is the same in 
both texts—i. e., the impotence of the mighty to contain the for- 
midable latent power of the masses. It is a further point of 
similarity that these forces are compared to the waves of the ocean. 
But the resemblance does not go deeper than that, and cannot 
therefore suffice to entitle the speech of Margarete von Parma in 
Egmont to be viewed as a source of the words of Don Carlos; on 
the contrary, there must be quite a number of texts, prior to 
Hernani, in which the power of the people had been compared to 
that of the ocean, together with reflections upon the impotence of 


* This comparison suggested the metaphor “un vaste essaim” (1. 1527). 
*In Modern Philology, xxvul, 197. The proposed source reads: “‘O was 
sind wir Grofen auf der Woge der Menschheit? Wir glauben sie zu beherr- 
schen, und sie treibt uns auf und nieder, hin und her.” V. Hugo’s lines 
are: 
1529 Base de nations portant sur leurs épaules 
La pyramide énorme appuyée aux deux pdles, 
Flots vivants, qui toujours l’étreignant de leurs plis, 
La balancent, branlante, 4 leur vaste roulis, 
Font tout changer de place et, sur ses hautes zones, 
Comme des escabeaux font chanceler les trénes, 
Si bien que tous les rois, cessant leurs vains débats, 
Lévent les yeux au ciel . . . Rois! regardez en bas! 
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rulers to govern it. To establish a parallel, more precise textual 
evidence is needed; and the distance is great from Goethe’s com- 
monplace to Hugo’s vision of a storm-beaten pyramid with the 
thrones swaying like mere stools at the top. There is in Hernani 
no more characteristically Hugolian passage than this, with its 
magnificent eloquence and masterly rhythmic movement; it is 
difficult to believe that he is indebted for its conception to any 
source other than his native genius for imagery. 

The lines immediately following. continue the image, only to 
confuse it. 

1537 Ah! le peuple!—-océan!—onde sans cesse émue! 
Ou l’on ne jette rien sans que tout ne remue! 
Vague qui broie un tréne et qui berce un tombeau! 
Miroir ot rarement un roi se voit en beau! 
Ah! si lon regardait parfois dans ce flot sombre, 
On y verrait au fond des empires sans nombre, 
Grands vaisseaux naufragés, que son flux et reflux 
Roule, et qui le génaient, et qu’il ne connait plus! 

The concluding verses are a remaniement of a description of a 
shipwreck in Canaris (Les Orientales) : 

Grands mats rompus, trainant leurs cordages épars . . 
Qwun flux et qu’un reflux d’hommes roule.. . 
improved by a reminiscence of Job. vii, 10. 

But line 1539 offers a particular problem with which I propose 
to deal. It appears to contain a rather obvious antithesis of the 
type strength and gentleness, best represented perhaps by the de- 
scription of the wind, in Tristesse d’Olymmio, 

Remuant le chéne ou balangant la rose. 
(Les Rayons et les Ombres) 


Beyond that intention, however, the precise idea to be conveyed 
is not quite apparent. The MS. reading is clearer: 


1539 Vague qui brise un tréne et respecte un tombeau.® 


5 It is, in fact, a commonplace of the Classics. Cf. qui in hac tempestate 
populi iactemur et fluctibus, Cicero, Pro Plancio 4. 11; hoc omne tempus 
post consulatum obiecimus tis fluctibus qui per nos a communi peste depulsi 
in nosmet ipsos redundarunt, Cic. de Or. 1. 1. 3; fluctus civiles, Nepos, 
Atticus 6; illae undae comitiorum, Cic. pro Plancio 6. 15; mersor civilibus 
undis, Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 6. 

® See P. et V. Glachant, Essai critique sur le thédtre de V. Hugo (1902), 
vol, I, 247. 
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It leaves only to be explained the motive for opposing a throne to a 
grave. Here is an evident ellipsis, the substance of which I sug- 
gest is supplied by a reading of the later poem A la Colonne, where 
the following verses occur, inspired by the grave of Napoleon: 


. . . Le peuple est une mer aussi. 
S’il ne garde aux tyrans qu’abime et que tonnerre, 
Il a pour le tombeau, profond et centenaire 
(La seule majesté dont il soit courtisan), 
Un long gémissement, infini, doux et sombre. 
(Chants du Crépuscule, 9 octobre 1830) 


Hernani 1539 is a dynamic version of this image, a transposition 
from the auditive to the visual sphere. The reading of the MS. 
is evidently superior to that of the edition;* it can be reproached 
only with being too condensed. How are we to account for the 
genesis of the final text? It seems logical to infer that the word 
tombeau first evoked berceau, by an association, (a) of rime, and 
(b) of antithetic meaning; and that being unable to use the con- 
trast tombeau-berceau, the poet then corrected respecte to read 
berce. 


Davip OwEN Evans 
University of British Columbia 


L’EVENEMENT AND L’EXPIATION 


In composing the first section of L’Erpiation, Victor Hugo 
sought details of the retreat from Moscow in Chateaubriand’s 
pamphlet De Buonaparte et des Bourbons and in Ségur’s Histoire 
de Napoléon et de la Grande Armée en 1812 (pubiished in 1824). 
From these sources, as is well known, he obtained certain facts and 
certain impressions. With this material he set to work, and with 
his own imagination and theatrical sense he created a narrative 
which is at once a drama and an unforgettable vision. 

No part of that vision remains with greater vividness in the 


7 Contrast the felicitous correction of the line immediately preceding 
from: 
Ou lon ne peut cracher sans que tout ne remue 
to 
Ou lon ne jette rien... 
—a model of good taste! 
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reader’s mind than the terrible curtain of snow, incessantly falling, 
stretching out in endless monotony, bringing inevitable tragedy 
upon Napoleon’s great odyssey. Hugo introduces the snow imme- 
diately: <I] neigeait >; and by the simple repetition of that phrase 
he depicts in large measure the struggle of the Grande Armée with 
the elements. And no part of that narrative would seem to be more 
the creation of Hugo’s own imagination, the product of his own 
genius. It is nevertheless highly possible that <I] neigeait> .. . 
“Tl neigeait> .. . «Il neigeait toujours > comes from an outside 
source and is not the offspring of the poet’s imagination. 

On November 4, 1848, the Constituent Assembly adopted a con- 
stitution for the Second Republic. Hugo voted against it for 
reasons explained in his newspaper, L’Evénement, on November 5. 
On the 13th a public ceremony was held at the Place de la Concorde 
to proclaim the new Constitution. It was reported in L’Lvénement 
that evening under the title of “ La Féte de la Constitution”: 

Il neigeait. 

Nous avions révé quelque chose de solennel et de grand, une de ces fétes 
ot l’Ame du peuple s’exhale par deux cent mille voix émues, une pompe & 
la fois simple et grandiose, un beau soleil, un cortége d’hommes illustres, 
la religion qui n’est elle-méme qu’une constitution éternelle, bénissant au 
nom de Dieu la loi nouvelle faite au nom de la nation; nous avions reporté 
nos souvenirs jusqu’é ces jours sublimes de la Fédération de quatre-vingt- 
neuf et des distributions d’aigles sous l’Empire. Nous avions révé.... 

Il neigeait. 

La place de la Concorde . . . offrait pourtant au ciel le plus charmant 
coup d’eil.... 

Il neigeait. 

A huit heures, malgré la profusion de billets ministériels et municipaux, 
les tribunes étaient loin d’étre garnies. .. . 

Il neigeait. 

Aussi, la lecture de la Constitution par M. Armand Marrast a-t-elle été 
une sorte de monologue ou de confession & voix basse... . 

Il neigeait toujours. ... 


It might conceivably be thought that Hugo wrote this article him- 
self, for we know that a number of articles in L’Evénement, despite 
denials on his part, were the work of his pen. I do not believe 
that this particular article was composed by the future author of 
L’Ezpiation. In the first place, the writer refers to scenes that 
took place during the First Republic and the Empire. If this 
remark be taken in its most literal meaning, obviously Hugo is 
not the author, for he was not born till 1802. But a more important 
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point is that the article in question is a mere piece of reporting and 
as such would doubtless have appeared too unimportant for Hugo 
to bother with. The few articles he contributed to L’Evénement 
were on subjects in which he was passionately interested, such as 
the abolition of the death penalty, the freedom of the theatre and 
the press, and the candidacy of Louis Napoleon. It seems hardly 
likely that he would have been keenly concerned about the proclama- 
tion of a constitution against which he had voted. What is more, 
there is little or nothing of Hugo’s style in this article. If the 
first paragraph contains something of the poet’s thought and expres- 
sion, the rest reveals nothing—neither metaphor nor antithesis— 
which betrays Hugolian authorship. It seems reasonable to con- 
clude that Hugo was not the author. 

But apparently he did read the article; apparently he was struck 
by the method used by the writer to depict the background of falling 
snow; apparently the item lodged in his memory. Four years 
later, confronted with the problem of describing the tragic retreat 
from Moscow, he used with tremendous effect a detail taken from 
an insignificant piece of newspaper reporting by a possibly insignifi- 
cant and mediocre reporter. 

M. Grant 

Smith College 


FLAUBERT ET LA PHRASE FINALE D'UNE VIE 


Les derniers volumes parus, vil et viii, de la nouvelle édition 
Conard de la Correspondance de Flaubert posent un petit pro- 
bléme de sources. 

La plupart des critiques qui se sont occupés de Maupassant ont 
accordé beaucoup d’importance 4 la phrase-conclusion que prononce 
Rosalie 4 la fin d’Une Vie: “La vie, voyez-vous, ga n’est jamais si 
bon ni si mauvais qu’on croit.” Ils y ont vu une orientation 
nouvelle de la pensée de l’auteur, le début d’une attitude moins 
pessimiste, moins systématique, envers la vie, une séparation nette 
d’avec Zola et le naturalisme. Rappelons qu’Une Vie fut publiée 
en feuilleton par le Gil Blas, du 25 février au 6 avril 1883, et parut 
en libraire peu aprés. 

Or, le 18 décembre 1878, Flaubert écrivait 4 Maupassant une 
lettre trés bréve, qui vient seulement d’étre publiée, et ot il dit 
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notamment: “Il était dit qu’aujourd’hui serait un bon jour: 1° 
votre lettre et 2° un peu d’argent sur lequel je ne comptais plus. 
Les choses ne sont jamais ni aussi Mauvaises ni aussi bonnes qu’on 
croit.” 

S’agit-il, entre cette derniére phrase et la conclusion d’Une Vie, 
d’une simple coincidence, d’un rappel inconscient, ou d’une tran- 
scription presque mot pour mot? 

Les partisans de la coincidence pourraient faire valoir qu’il est 
peu vraisemblable que Maupassant se soit souvenu, 4 quatre ans 
de distance, d’une phrase d’une lettre assez peu importante de 
Flaubert. Au surplus, ne s’agit-il pas la d’un lieu commun qui 
appartient 4 tout le monde, et auquel d’ailleurs, Maupassant a 
donné une forme sensiblement différente de celle de son maitre? 

Cette réserve prudemment sceptique ne nous semble guére dé- 
fendable. Maupassant conserva cette lettre comme toutes celles 
qu’il regut de Flaubert; il a pu la relire 4 l’occasion. Pour n’étre 
pas trés originale, la phrase en question ne court pas les rues; nous 
ne l’avons rencontrée nulle part ailleurs dans la Correspondance 
de Flaubert. Si Maupassant l’a modifiée quelque peu pour la 
placer 4 la fin de son roman, la ressemblance n’en reste pas moins 
incontestable. 

L’hypothése du rappel inconscient échappe par définition 4 toute 
espéce de vérification, et présente en outre l’inconvénient de ne 
rien expliquer. Nous ne la mentionnons que pour mémoire, 

Il semble, en définitive, plus simple d’admettre que Maupassant 
ait été frappé de la phrase de Flaubert et l’ait retenue, qu’il l’ait 
notée ou non sur le moment méme. 

Ce qui rend la chose plus plausible encore, c’est qu’il était lui- 
méme en train de composer un roman. I] en avait fait part 4 
Flaubert dés la fin de l’année 1877 ; ? il lui en communiqua le plan, 
et celui-ci s’en déclara “ enchanté” au mois d’aofit 1878; * il con- 
tinua d’y travailler les semaines suivantes, puisque, 4 la fin de 
septembre 1878, Flaubert lui écrit: “ Il faudra m’apporter 4 Etretat 
tout ce qui est fait de votre roman.” * 

Quel était ce roman? Mr. Maynial écarte a juste titre Boule de 


1 Correspondance, vitI, 170. 
* Revue de France, 15 juillet 1928, p. 243. 
® Correspondance, VIII, 136. 
*Td., vot, 152. 
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Suif, et presque aussi péremptoirement Une Vie;* ce serait une 
ceuvre qui n’aurait laissé aucune trace, alors que l’on a retrouvé 
dans les papiers de Maupassant les brouillons des ouvrages auxquels 
il ne donna pas suite ou qu'il jugea indignes d’étre publiés. 
D’ailleurs, dés le printemps 1880, certains amis de Maupassant 
savaient que celui-ci travaillait 4 un livre qu’il comptait achever 
bientét, et qui s’appellerait Une Vie.® Aussi est-il trés vraisem- 
blable de penser que le roman dont il s’occupait en 1878 était une 
premiére ébauche d’Une Vie. Il remarqua dans la lettre de Flau- 
bert du 18 décembre 1878 une phrase qui correspondait a l’in- 
spiration générale de son ceuvre, qui peut-étre méme l’aida 4 
dégager plus nettement celle-ci, et quatre ans plus tard, il en avait 
fait sa conclusion. 

Les modifications qu’il y apporta se justifient aisément. C’est 
Rosalie qui parle ; “la vie,” expression plus concréte, et qui répond 
au titre de l’ouvrage, remplace le trop général “les choses,” mais 
surtout, la coupure, “ voyez-vous,” et la reprise familiére, “ ga,” 
montrent bien que nous avons affaire 4 une femme du peuple. La 
phrase, par ailleurs, gagne 4 ces changements une cadence mélan- 
colique et résignée qui convient tout 4 fait 4 la situation, et elle 
senrichit ainsi d’une toute autre portée sentimentale que la ré- 
flexion de Flaubert. Cet exemple pourrait servir 4 une étude 
comparée de l’art des deux écrivains, et des procédés discrets, 
presque insensibles, par lesquels ils arrivent 4 donner une valeur 
humaine et poétique aux propos les plus insignifiants. 


JEAN CANU 
Bryn Mawr College 


5 E. Maynial, La vie et Vauvre de Maupassant, p. 100. 

*H. Alis, “ Chronique littéraire, Chez Guy de Maupassant,” La Revue 
Moderne et Naturaliste, cité par Auriant, “Un ami de Maupassant, Harry 
Alis,” Mercure de France, ler mai 1931, p. 609-610, 
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A NOTE ON THE TECHNIQUE OF ANATOLE FRANCE 


It is a matter of common knowledge that Anatole France borrow- 
ed from the Journal of Grace Elliott + an episode which he used in 
le Livre de mon ami (1885) and which again constitutes the whole 
substance of the story Madame de Luzy in l’Etui de nacre (1892). 
It is not so commonly known that his first use of the episode—that 
in which Mistress Elliott hides the marquis de Champcenetz 
between the mattresses of her bed during a search for aristocrats 
in 1792—occurred in Chapter III of les Autels de la peur, a 
roman-feuilleton which Anatole France published in le Journal des 
débats in March, 1884.2, And no one has as yet compared the four 
versions of the story to study Anatole France’s alteration of an 
historical anecdote for fictional purposes and his subsequent im- 
provement of his own version. Rarely are we given such an oppor- 
tunity to examine, without recourse to manuscripts, three distinct 
forms of a story by the same author. 

It is interesting to observe that the Autels de la peur and the 
Invre de mon amé versions derive directly from Grace Elliott’s 
Journal, while the Madame de Luzy version is very obviously re- 
written from Chapter III of Les Autels. 

Because the episode as treated in le Liwre de mon amt is con- 
densed to four pages (Part II, Ch. III), and because it follows 
the Journal more closely than does either of the other two versions, 
it may be left aside as unprofitable to study. 

The successive alterations in the story concern content and form. 
The changes in content are most strikingly brought out by com- 
paring the Journal and les Autels; the changes in form show chiefly 
Anatole France’s improvement of his own style upon rewriting the 
story after a lapse of eight years and are best illustrated by quoting 
parallel phrases from Jes Autels and Madame de Luzy. 


The account in the Journal is briefly as follows: 


In the evening of September 2, 1792, after trying unsuccessfully to 
smuggle Champcenetz out of Paris, Mistress Elliott leaves him in temporary 
hiding while she goes into her own house to reconnoiter, for she has a 


1 Journal de Mistress Elliott sur sa vie pendant la révolution frangaise, 
Bibliothéque des mémoires relatifs & V’histoire de France au XVIIIe 
siécle, ed. Barriére & Lescure, 1867; XXVII, 302 ff. 

* Chapter III appeared March 7th and 8th. 
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Jacobin cook. Having sent the cook out on a trumped-up errand, she 
admits the fugitive and with the aid of a faithful portier hides him in her 
bedroom, between the mattresses of her bed. She herself goes to bed, has 
twenty candles lighted in her room, and orders the cook to bring up food 
and wine and to sit up all night. 

At quarter of four in the morning the cook rushes up to say that the 
garde nationale has arrived to search the house. In her Jacobin enthusiasm 
the cook conducts the soldiers through the house and brings them finally 
to Mistress Elliott’s bedroom, forty of them. Chivalrously they allow her 
to stay in bed, confining their investigation to cursory proddings and 
pryings. Some of them indulging in coarse jests, one even making so bold 
as to sit on her bed, they remain in her room for an hour. After their 
departure Mistress Elliott and her maid proceed to pull Champcenetz out, 
half-smothered, dripping with prespiration, unable to pronounce a word. 


The most momentous difference between the Elliott account and 
the episode of les Autels is in the introduction of Marcel, the suitor, 
who (instead of a “ portier fidéle”) helps to hide the fugitive and 
to put the soldiery off the scent by posing as a lover disturbed. He 
is a young man, under his lady’s influence an ardent modéré; and 
his narrative of his own politico-journalistic activities occupies 
most of the installmant of March 7th. Just as he begins to press 
his suit, he and Mme d’Avenay (who plays the réle of Mistress 
Elliott) hear approaching the shouts of the garde nationale in 
pursuit of some aristocrat. Stepping out of the salon, they find on 
the landing Franchot, the old “ philosophe,” quaking with terror. 
They take him to Mme d’Avenay’s bedroom, hide him between the 
mattresses, and Madame, ‘seeing that she must get into bed, realiz- 
ing that it is only seven o’clock (this is another change from the 
Elliott version) and that her cook and the garde would think it 
unnatural for her to be in bed at that hour, commands Marcel to 
give his clothes an appearance of disorder. 

From there the two accounts run more or less parallel: the 
guards come, a dozen (instead of forty) led by Colin the butcher; 
they rummage for a time; two remain and, joined by a third, drink 
with Mme d’Avenay while the others are ransacking the cellar. 
(Mistress Elliott had immediately offered the whole deputation 
wines, pastries, and liqueurs.) 

The only other important change in the Les Autels version is 
that the first-person account by Mistress Elliott is transposed into 
the third-person. 

In rewriting this chapter of Les Autels de la peur as the inde- 
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pendent story, Madame de Luzy, Anatole France first changes back 
from a third-person to a first-person narrative; but, whereas 
Mistress Elliott had been the original narrator, the first-person now 
becomes the suitor, but he remains anonymous, The names are 
again altered: Mme d’Avenay becomes Mme de Luzy, the fugitive 
becomes Planchonnet (much closer to the original Champcenetz 
than Franchot has been).® 

The story is then condensed from the 2500 words of the two 
feuilleton installments to less than 1500. On the other hand, 
there are more separate paragraphs. The condensation entails, of 
course, the elimination of many things. There is in the final ver- 
sion no description of the young man, suitor, and narrator. Like- 
wise, most of his account of his own activities is omitted; there is 
no reference to les Autels de la peur, the pamphlet which Marcel 
presents to Mme d’Avenay. Many non-essential bits are struck 
out. Describing Franchot’s terror, Anatole France had first 
written : 

En attendant, il ne pouvait se tenir debout. Dans l’anéantissement de 
toutes ses facultés, il ne se survivait encore que par un sentiment d’épou- 


vante et de surprise. Il ne comprenait rien en vérité & sa disgrace. 
C’était un homme étonné. 


The final version has only the two short sentences: 
En attendant, il ne pouvait se tenir debout. C’était un homme étonné. 


Upon the announcement that the garde is coming, Mme d’Avenay 
says to her cook: 
Eh bien! qu’ils montent. Faites-leur visiter toute la maison de la cave 


au grenier. Priez-les seulement d’entrer tout doucement dans la chambre 
bleue pour ne pas effrayer mon petit enfant qui dort avec Nanon. 


Mme de Luzy mentions no child asleep in the “ chambre bleue ” ; 
but the child and Nanon turn up again in le Petit soldat de plomb, 
along with the “ Priére d’Orphée ouverte sur l’épinette ” that fig- 
ured at the beginning of Chapter III of les Autels. 

There are further omissions: notably a naively indecent question 
addressed by Mme d’Avenay to the leader of the garde, the episode 
in which three soldiers remain upstairs to drink with Mme 
d’Avenay—some 200 words—and the philosophical but anticlimactic 


> Mme d’Avenay remains the lady of the Anecdote de Floréal an IT, one 
of the other stories rewritten from les Autels. Marcel and Franchot turn 
up in PAube. 
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speech of Franchot after he has been dragged out from between the 
mattresses : 


Si je croyais en Dieu, je ne lui pardonnerais pas d’avoir fabriqué des 
eréatures semblables & celles que vous venez de voir. Pour moi, il m’a 
suffi de les entendre. Ce sont des scélérats dépourvus de toute philosophie. 


There is just one bit of amplification: the whole point of the 
ruse is expanded from: 


Il faut qu’ils vous prennent pour mon amant, lui dit-elle. 
to: 


Il faut que vous soyez mon amant et qu’ils nous surprennent. Quand 
ils viendront, vous n’aurez pas cu le temps de réparer le désordre de 
votre toilette. Vous leur ouvrirez en veste (with a footnote on the phrase 
en veste), les cheveux épars. 


More interesting are the stylistic changes, the improvements 
instituted by Anatole France eight years after his first writing of 
the story. Some of these appear as a tightening of construction. 
For example: 


Les Autels: -Allons dans la salle & manger, dit Fanny, qui semblait 
plus calme 4 mesure que le danger se rapprochait. Nous pourrons voir 
& travers les jalousies ... 

Madame de Luzy: Madame de Luzy semblait plus calme & mesure que 
le danger se rapprochait—Montons au second étage, dit-elle; nous 
pourrons voir, ete. 

Les Autels: A ce moment la peur fit une espéce de miracle. Franchot 
cessa de trembler et de raler. 

Mme de Iuzy: Tout & coup, par une espéce de miracle, Planchonnet 
cessa, etc. 

Les Autels: Il regarda tour & tour la belle aristocrate au lit et le jeune 
homme en veste, sa cravate défaite. 

—Peste! dit-il... ‘ 

Mme de Luzy: Tournant alternativement ses regards sur madame de 
Luzy et sur moi: 

—Peste! dit-il... 

Les Autels: Colin se grattait l’oreille et regardait Marcel du coin 
de Voeil. 

Mme de Luzy: Lubin, se grattant loreille, me regardait du coin de 
Voeil. 


The vocabulary-changes are the most numerous, the most in- 
teresting, and largely self-explanatory. We shall conclude this 
study with the exposition of twenty-seven changes which illustrate 
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for the most part a successful attempt to make the picture more 
precise. The Madame de Luzy reading is the second in each case. 

. regardait le soleil sanglant descendre & l’horizon. 

. regardait le soleil descendre & l’horizon sanglant. 


(In September 1792 Paris itself was so ensanglanté that the 
horizon was more likely than the sun to be figuratively blood-red.) 

. . . de ce que vous m’avez dit 

. . . des paroles que vous avez prononcées 

(They were words of prophecy, very definite words. ) 

. . . é6tendant tout autour de vous une main prophétique 

. + + promenant autour de vous une main prophétiqne 


. . « depuis que votre main . . . m’a montré la voie, je l’ai suivie har- 
diment 

. . - depuis que votre main... m’a montré la voie, j’ai marché har- 
diment 


(Marché attributes more resolution to the young man.) 


... dit Fanny, pale, un doigt sur la bouche. 
Pale, immobile, elle tenait un doigt sur la bouche. 


. . . dune voix faible comme un souffle 
... @une voix étouffée 


. . . Pennemi des cours et des rois 
. . . Pennemi des prétres et des rois 


(It is the old “ philosophe ” who so styles himself; how much 
more the word prétres adds to the characterization !) 


En entendant ces paroles .. . 
En entendant ce dialogue .. . 


(Between the lady and her Jacobin cook.) 


Marcel l’alla ranimer un peu 
. je parvins & grand’peine & le ranimer 


. ayez confiance en moi; je suis rusée. 
. fiez-vous & moi. Rappelez-vous que les femmes sont rusées. 


. comme s’il s’agissait de quelque arrangement domestique 
- comme si elle elit été occupée d’un soin domestique 


. arrangea les trois matelas de maniére &... 
. disposa les trois matelas, etc. 


(The mattresses were disarranged for a purpose.) 
3 
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Marcel saisit le vieillard et le coula dans l’espace ménagé entre les 
matelas. 
J’aidai Planchonnet & se couler dans l’espace, etc. 


Fanny fronga le sourcil. Le lit, ainsi bouleversé, avait un air suspect. 
En nous regardant faire, madame de Luzy secouait la téte. Le lit, etc. 


Elle réfléchit quelques secondes . . . 
Elle demeura ainsi pensive quelques secondes . . . 


(What she had been thinking has been explained; so that the 
second expression is far neater.) 
. lui ordonna de donner l’apparence du désordre & ses vétemens. 
. m’ordonna de retirer mes souliers, mon habit et ma cravate. 
. la troupe descendit du grenier 
. la troupe civique descendit du grenier 
(The word civique reminds the reader of their mission.) 
Une main rude secoua la porte. 
Un poing rude secoua la porte. 
—Qui va 14? demanda Fanny (d’Avenay). 
—Qui frappe? demanda Emilie. 


(This Emilie, just by the way, is not mentioned elsewhere in 
Madame de Luzy, or in Ch. III of les Autels, or in the Elliott 
Journal.) 

Pourtant, cette rencontre l’avait mis en gaieté. 


Mais, en dépit de ses maximes, cette rencontre, etc. 


. . . prenant le menton de la jeune femme 
. . - prenant le menton de la belle aristocrate 


(It is a butcher who takes the lady’s chin in his hand.) 


. .. cette bouche-la n’est pas faite pour marmotter toute la nuit des 
Pater et des Ave. 
. pour marmotter jour et nuit des Pater. 


Il est certain qu’il est ici. 
Tl est ici, j’en suis sar. 


. . . prends les clés et conduis partout ces messieurs. 
. . . prends les clefs et conduis partout M. Lubin. 


(The latter distinguishes M. Lubin from his subordinates and 
tickles his ex-butcher vanity. ) 


. . » quittant la cave inondée de vin 
. sortant de la cave inondée de vin 
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Marcel les suwit jusqu’a la grille, qu’il ferma sur leurs talons, et 
courut annoncer & Fanny le délivrance. 

Je les reconduisis jusqu’&é la grille, que je refermai sur leurs talons, 
et je courus annoncer 4 madame de Luzy que nous étions sauvés. 

Un long soupir lui répondit. 

Un faible soupir lui répondit. 


(The sigh came from a man who had been in mortal terror 
between mattresses for over two hours; it was probably more 
feeble than lengthy.) 


Wma. C. 
Northwestern University 


MARLOWE’S RICE “WITH A POWDER” 


The editor of the excellent third volume of the new Methuen 
Marlowe concurs with his general editor in finding a difficulty in 
The Jew of Malta, 111, iv, 108, when Ithamore says he will carry 
the poisoned pot of rice to the nuns “ with a powder.” “ There is 
not much sense,” says Professor Case, “in this with a powder as 
the powder has already spiced the drench”; and Mr. Bennett 
suggests an emendation, “ with a pox.” But NED. gives this phrase 
= “impetuously ”, “violently.” Since The Jew was probably 
written c. 1589, it seems worth while to note the occurrence of this 
expression a decade before the first citation, c. 1600, of NEZD., 
as well as to explain its meaning in Marlowe’s play. Ithamore is 
punning, for it is actually Barabas’s “ precious powder ” that he is 
to carry in the rice “ with a powder.” Another sixteenth-century 
occurrence of the phrase may be found in Ben Jonson’s The Case 
is Altered (c. 1597-8), 1, ii, 19. Apparently it sometimes meant 
merely “in haste.” NED. doubts the identity of the substantive 
with the familiar “powder” (pulverem). But since “ powder” 
often meant “dust ”, is it not possible that “with a powder” = 
“violently ”, “hastily”, from the evidence of a rider’s haste 
afforded by the dust on his clothing or the cloud of dust at his 
heels ? 


HAZELTON SPENCER 
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REVIEWS 


Atronso Et Sasio, General Estoria, Primera Parte, edicién 
de ANTONIO G, SOLALINDE. Madrid, 1930. 8vo., pp. lxxxii + 828. 
(Junta para ampliacién de estudios e investigaciones cientificas. 
Centro de estudios histéricos.) 


ANTONIO G. SoLALINDE, Adiciones y correcciones al primer 
volumen de la “General Estoria” de Alfonso X. Revista de 
Filologia Espanola, 1930, pp. 422-424. 


The text of the “ Primera Parte” of this hitherto unpublished 
General Estoria of Alfonso el Sabio occupies 768 closely printed 
double column octavo pages, and is approximately the same length 
as the entire Cronica General of the same author. The complete 
text of the former work will consist of five similar volumes, which 
fact will give some idea of the great task that the editor has set 
himself. Furthermore, the five volumes of text are to be followed 
by two supplementary volumes, one devoted to the sources and 
historiographical method of King Alfonso, the other to a grammar 
and vocabulary of the text itself. The mechanical labor and edi- 
torial equipment envisaged in such an individual undertaking are 
little short of appalling; on the other hand, the results attained 
in this first volume show that the completed work will be a lasting 
monument to mediaeval erudition and modern scholarship. 

In his admirable introduction Solalinde characterizes the broad 
field covered in the many works of King Alfonso as author and 
cumpiler, works which had as their goal: 


determinar la conducta del ser humano, es decir, averiguar lo que el hombre 
hizo en tiempos pretéritos, sefialar la calidad e fndole de sus acciones al 
estar sometidas éstas a poderes ultravisibles—influencia astral o divina—, 
y fijar los deberes ciudadanos. 


This general estimate of Alfonso’s cultural activity is ‘amply 
justified in his Crénica General, Siete Partidas, Libros de Astrono- 
mia, Cantigas de Santa Maria, not to omit even the Septenario and 
Libro de las Cruces. Solalinde puts the Libro de Ajedrez “al 
margen de esta cerrada clasificacién,” but it comes well within the 
plan if we regard it not merely as a work of diversion, but as a 
mental and educational training for princes. In such a diversity 
of products as that enumerated above we naturally look for a diver- 
sity of method, and in fact the General Estoria reveals a technique 
that differentiates it clearly from Alfonso’s other works. His aim 
was to write a history of the world, and he describes his own 
method : 
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despues que oue fecho ayuntar muchos escriptos e muchas estorias de los 
fechos antiguos, escogi dellos los mas uerdaderos e los meiores que y sope; 
e fiz ende fazer este libro, e mande y poner todos los fechos sennalados tan 
bien de las estorias de la Biblia, como de las otras grandes cosas que 
a por el mundo, desde que fue comengado fastal nuestro tiempo 
(p. 3b 26). 


Add to this his religious faith and his belief in the marvelous and 
we have, as the editor points out, the basis for interpreting Alfonso’s 
world history as he conceived it, and an explanation of the euhe- 
merism which humanizes the pagan deities and makes them a part 
of the material happenings of the ancient world. 

While Alfonso planned to bring the history down to his own 
time, in reality the narrative stops with the parents of the Virgin 
Mary; but as the only extant manuscript of the last part is incom- 
plete, it is impossible to say how far the original work came. The 
“Primera Parte”, which is now accessible in print, brings the 
narrative down to the death of Moses and is obviously and naturally 
based on the Pentateuch, supplemented by the works of Pedro 
Comestor, Eusebius, Saint Augustin, Bede, and other Christian, 
Jewish and Arabic commentators. Nor is this all, for a similar 
extensive use of sources is seen in the treatment of Greek, Latin 
and Oriental mythology, in which authors like Lucan and Statius 
are supplemented by literature as represented by Vergil, Ovid, 
Cicero, Horace and even the mediaeval works of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, John Garland, Lucas of Tuy and such romances as the 
Roman de Troie, Roman de Thebes, Ovide Moralisé and the 
Libro de Alexandre. 

Alfonso is careful to cite meticulously his authorities, but in 
some few cases the citation is rather vague: 

Sobresta razon cuenta un auctor en un libro que compuso de las estorias 


de la nuestra ley e de las fabliellas de los gentiles (134a 55) ;—Otrossi dixo 
desta razon un maestro vessificador este otro viesso (160a 38). 


Among his collaborators Alfonso doubtless had persons who knew 
Latin and Arabic as well as French and Hebrew, since the sources 
necessitated knowledge of these several languages. Possibly a list 
of his collaborators may have been included in the missing final 
pages of Part VI, but at present we have no light on their names. 
In his introductory study Solalinde makes it clear that his con- 
clusions concerning sources, date of composition and similar mat- 
ters are at times tentative and subject to revision when he shall 
have published the remaining four parts of the text. 

As to the date of composition of the General Estoria, we know 
that the first four parts were already finished in 1280 and that the 
composition of part five and of the uncompleted part six probably 
occupied the years 1280 to 1284, the latter being the year of 
Alfonso’s death. As to when the work was begun, Solalinde points 
out that on p. 581a there is a moralizing passage that might possibly 
refer to the ingratitude of Alfonso’s brother Philip and his rebellion 
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in 1270. The only other evidence deduced consists of two refer- 
ences to the first half of the Crénica General which is supposed to 
have been begun in 1270, but the evidence on this latter point is 
not regarded as final. Consequently, Solalinde offers the tentative 
conclusion that the General Estoria was begun about 1272. 

There are nine extant manuscripts of the “ Primera Parte ” and 
of these manuscript A was written by one of the official scribes of 
King Alfonso. Unfortunately the last signature of the Ms. is lost, 
and with it probably the explicit which gave the date of composi- 
tion. Ms. A naturally forms the basis of Solalinde’s edition. In 
addition to the extant Mss. there is a record of several lost ones and 
to these might be added “ La General Estoria” which formed part 
of the library of Gomez Manrique.* A facsimile page of each Ms. 
is published and an additional page of Mss. A and D, E and @’. 

But the most exacting task involved in Solalinde’s study is the 
thirty pages devoted to the classification of the Mss. on the system 
of Dom Quentin. Here he has strikingly shown his breadth of 
vision, independence of judgment and attention to details. This, 
so far as I know, is the first time that the Dom Quentin method has 
been tested for a Spanish text, and the detailed application will be 
read with profit by all those who are interested in critical editing 
or in the broader question of the Bédier and Quentin schools. The 
results of Solalinde’s study show that the Mss. fall into two well 
defined groups and possibly three, and doubly justify the selection 
ot the royal Ms. A as the basis for the edition. 

The foregoing remarks will give some idea of the historical and 
analytical features of Solalinde’s introductory study, but only 
those who read understandingly the study itself, can gain a fair 
idea of the scholarly method, accuracy of detail and soundness of 
judgment that underlie his treatment of Alfonso, the collaborators 
and the General Estoria. This brings us to a consideration of the 
editing of the text itself. In this connection it should be borne in 
mind that the text of the General Estoria is of monumental im- 
portance from a triple point of view according as we regard it from 
the historical, literary or linguistic side. Furthermore, thinking 
of its enormous size, the large number of Mss., and the unbelievable 
“labor involved in preparing an edition, it is unlikely that the text 
will be re-edited within the present cycle of academic life. Hence 
it is especially desirable that the edition be definitive from the 
threefold standpoint just mentioned. The editor, facing the many ' 
and great problems he has encountered, is naturally feeling his way 
in this first volume, and tells us frankly that his conclusions and 
deductions in regard to literary and historical items are subject to 
revision as his work progresses, and the same doubtless holds true 
for details of editing. He himself sets no date for the completion 
of his work, but it is fair to presume that it must extend over a 


1 Cf. Cancionero, ed. A. Paz y Melia, Madrid, 1885, 11, 332-33. 
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period of years. Consequently, the following remarks on the edited 
text of the “ Primera Parte” will apply, at times, to the plan of 
the entire work. 

In stating that “esta edicién no es critica,’ Solalinde shows a 
modesty that is unfair to the edition. He means simply that he has 
not endeavored to reconstruct the architype, but has reproduced the 
text of the authoritative royal Ms. A, introducing corrections only 
when they are justified by obvious errors of the scribe, and with 
but few exceptions it will be noted that such corrections are corro- 
borated by the reading of the other Mss. In short, he has followed 
the only logical method under the circumstances. It should be said 
further that the other Mss. show no tendency to give readings 
widely variant from A, and this is in sharp contrast to the situation 
in the Alfonso’s Crénica General. 

Coming now to a consideration of the edited text, Solalinde calls 
attention to the fact that for pages 1-54 the variants are placed at 
the foot of the page, while the variants for the remaining 712 
pages are placed in an appendix. The change in method is due to 
the fact that the first section was printed or ready for the press 
while the editor was in Spain, and had access to complete photo 
copies of all the Mss. ; the latter part was set up after he had come to 
the United States where photo copies were not at once accessible 
to him. While the relegation of a large portion of the variants to 
al. appendix makes their consultation difficult, we are grateful to 
the editor for making this textual material accessible in any form. 
The variants published as an appendix occupy pages 771-820—a 
mass of material that might be greatly simplified for consultation. 
The editor calls this section “ Variantes y Correcciones.” The 
“ correcciones,” which run into hundreds, consist of “errores de 
A” and “errata en el texto.” The large number of “ errores de 
A” is due to the complicated system of recording such errors: 
sometimes as footnotes to the text (in which case a special system 
of cross-reference by asterisk is used), sometimes by means of the 
aforementioned “errores de A”. <A reduction of this triple ma- 
chinery together with the placing of the “errata en el texto” in a 
separate section, would relieve this mass of detail and simplify the 
handling of the variants themselves. 

In setting forth his system of recording variants, Solalinde says: 

He eliminado las variantes ortograficas, la mayorfia de las moderniza- 
ciones y casi toda alteracién en el orden de las palabras. Al comenzar cada 
manuscrito he recogido mayor ntimero de variantes de estas dos tiltimas 


clases, a fin de caracterizar las distintas copias, pero paulatinamente he ido 
despreciandolas, al considerar ya expuesta dicha caraterizacién (p. 1). 


But he adds: 


si doy algunas modernizaciones y alteraciones en el orden de los vocablos 
es a titulo de curiosidad y, por consiguiente, en mis variantes no podra 
estudiarse la evolucién del lenguaje con toda la amplitud requerida para 
esta clase de trabajos. 
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This method of introducing variants that occur at the beginning 
of a Ms. and gradually reducing them to the point of elimination, 
offers serious difficulties for the reader who is endeavoring to get a 
concrete idea of the character of the several Mss., and often leaves 
him in a state of uncertainty in regard to specific problems. As an 
illustration let us take one of the most important passages from 
the standpoint of establishing the date of the General Estoria; 
namely, the reference to the Hstoria de Espanna (or Crénica 
General) which occurs p. 57 b 18: 


los uandalos, los alanos, e con estos fueron los hugnos e los silingos, como 
lo auemos departido en la nuestra Estoria de Espanna. 


This citation may refer to either 4a53 or 207ab of the Estoria de 
Espanna,* but in neither passage does the word order correspond to 
that of the text of the General Estoria, nor does the word “ hug- 
nos” occur. A study of accessible material shows that change of 
word order was especially characteristic of the Ms. B and one can 
but wonder if Ms. B might be a help in this connection. The ques- 
tion of what to include in his variants is probably the most diffi- 
cult problem that the individual editor has to decide for himself. 
Nevertheless, the readers’ problem would have been much simplified 
if the present editor had given an analysis of the linguistic traits 
of the several Mss. This information one naturally looks for in 
the editor’s lengthy description of the various Mss., but information 
of a linguistic or paleographic character is here almost totally 
lacking. It should be noted, however, that in treating the classifi- 
cation of Mss. the editor has furnished some interesting items, 
especially for the Aragonese Ms, G-G’. 

In taking Ms. A as his basic text, Solalinde has followed the Ms. 
in regard to the more or less arbitrary union of two or more words, 
and the similar separation of words into their component parts. In 
this again we have a question of editorial judgment. But it should 
be borne in mind that the fundamental purpose of a printed text 
is to make it accessible to the reader and in so doing every legiti- 
mate item of simplification and systematization is an advantage. 
When a mediaeval scribe shows a conscientious and systematic 
method of linking or disjointing words, his method is worthy at 
least of consideration. When, however, as in the case of Ms. A, we 
find incoherence and lack of method in many cases, there is a 
decided advantage in choosing as a norm the mediaeval type that 
corresponds to modern word-division. The examples of linking, 
quelo, enel, dela, alos, aque, cited by Solalinde, p. XLV, give no 
inadequate idea of the difficulties to the modern reader, when the 
linking produces such forms as agrand, agrados, aun, alas, calo, 
departe, effaz, ellos, or when through disjoining we get a oro, en 


* Edicién de R. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1906. 
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sucho, en longado, a cortar, en casado, en lleno, en cendio, a cordar, 
a costar, por fidiada, to cite but a few of the numerous examples. 

In the division of syllables lJ is regarded as a digraph, although 
we find occasional lapses as in del-los 671b13, contral-la 525b8. 
But nn as a palatal is equally a digraph in old Spanish, and we 
are surprised to find this fact consistently disregarded, cf. dwen-na 
359a54, sen-nal 533b24, tan-ner 623a42, etc. Likewise ff is a di- 
graph as shown by its use as initial in ffijas 683a2, fferezeos 715b20, 
etc., and Solalinde recognizes this fact in his division Godo-ffre 
203a31, but as a general rule he disjoints ff in its many occurrences 
in the printed text, cf. sof-friessen 627b25, gaf-fezes 534b30, etc. 
Similarly he regularly disjoints the frequently occuring ss, with the 
result that pa-ssauan 199a50 attracts attention as a striking excep- 
tion. While s¢ should be regarded as inseparable in old Spanish, 
the text shows a consistent separation, offres-cien 649a40, meres- 
ctera 620a49, aluoros-cado 641a19. As to cc, so frequently used in 
peccar, peccado, the editor is probably right in dividing it, since it 
is clearly a Latinism. Finally, the ¢r resulting from cer not infre- 
quently lacks a cedilla in the text; thus in contrast to forms like 
establecras %25b48, we find offrescra 637b52, perescrie 638b34, 
offrescras %725a16, crescra 671a54, nascra %30b15. 

Regarded as a whole, the text gives evidence of the accuracy and 
judgment that we naturally expect from the training and previous 
labors of the editor. It is surprising, however, to see that the text 
does not contain the foliation of the basic Ms. This is all the more 
surprising in the light of the modern edition of Alfonso’s other 
great historical work, the storia de Espanna, by Menéndez Pidal. 
The importance of the foliation is too obvious to call for discussion, 
though it may be noted that the importance is illustrated by two 
examples cited by Solalinde himself. He tells us that after the 
word si of p. 301a18, the scribe has omitted the words vos lo diere 
Dios de aqui adelante sera muy bien e “ quiza por salto al pasar 
de la col. a a la b, pues ahi se separan las columnas.” A second 
example is furnished when he states that quite a number of the 
pages of Ms. A are stained or discolored, and calls attention to 
the bad condition of folio 218 verso, which is partly missing, and 
that of the opposite page, 219 recto, which has suffered on account 
of the manuscript having been left open for a time at this point. 
(p. XXVI). 

In the transcription of a text prepared by such an editor and 
published under such auspices, we should expect accuracy of the 
highest order.. We are not disappointed in our expectations. Only 
two errors have been noted that are attributable to the editor: 
guaderedes for guadaredes 430a38, and aweredes for auredes 643b40. 
The same accuracy can not be attributed, however, to the royal 
copyist of Ms. A. In addition to the errors recorded by Solalinde, 
we note: 


‘ 
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ensennara(n) 20b17; ya for y auia 2lal7;—tomar cabeca for tornar 
cabeca 43al2, cf. 8a37, 15a10, ete.;—si(n) non 57b14;—manera for mannera 
132a36 ;—entrar le [la] casa 131lall;—podio for podie 211b34; this seems 
to be the only example of preterit podio in the text, in contrast to the 
frequently used pudo; furthermore podio is probably a form that is dis- 
tinctively Riojan;—nos for wos 227a37;—lo for los 257a3;—contien[d]en 
con las nuues del cielo 254b52, cf. 275b34;—tra[y]len 307b35;—ellos for 
ello 315a51 ;—los fallaua uerdad[eros] 328a49, cf. todas las fallaua uerda- 
deras 326a48;—et [vieron] que 406a19;—cosa noble for cosa mueble 
408b42, cf. 406b46;—dewiedes for desuies 424a6, cf. 424a14;—auedes for 
auedes oydo or auredes (which is the current future form of oyr) 481b22;— 
mueuen for mueren 514a33;—ella, e comer e beber for ella en comer e en 
beuer 531b15, cf. 531a51;—si for se 538a49;—estado [e] orden 591a26, ef. 
591b36 ;—enquella for en aquella 592b49 ;—aqualles for a quales 708b37 ;— 
fizier[ed]es 720a27 ;—guiauan ‘for guiaual 753b30. 


There are cases where a faulty reading is retained in the text 
without the designation “error de A”, and the reader must rely 
on the evidence of the recorded variants; for example: 


si mas [si] non 62a31;—ias for ge las 125b51;—ti for te 317a33;— 
trabaiaron se quanto podrien [a or de] entrar adentro 195a38;—salto for 
salio 245b34;—seruendo for senbrado 339a24, in the sense of ‘sown but 
not yet sprouted ’;—enguna for en alguna 424b33;—meior fuera (que mas 
ualdrie) seruir a los egipcianos 352a19;—Sennor, el miedo e el pauor por 
la grandez de tu braco [entre] en ellos 357b24;—mesudo for mesurado 
400b50 ;—joglarez for joglares 753b8. 


By no means the least difficult task in editing a prose text like 
the General Estoria, is the punctuation, and in this task Solalinde 
has succeeded to a remarkable degree. Rare are the passages where 
the meaning is not clear—or as clear as is humanly possible in the 
text in question. The adoption of one further principle of punctu- 
ation would, in the opinion of the reviewer, add materially to 
clarity of the thought expressed; namely, the use of a comma 
after si non when it means ‘otherwise’. Take for example the 
following illustrative passages : 


“unos bestiglos que buelan . . . matan a los omnes en tierra, si pueden 
con ellos, e si non aleanse enel aer” 309b2;—“e non lo tardedes si non 
puede se enfriar el pueblo de los coragones que agora tienen” 388a50;— 
“E si fuesse ell animalia de las que El uedara comer... que la pre- 
ciassen, e si la quisiesse el qui la daua en diezmo que fiziesse por eila como 
dixiemos delas animalias prometudas, e si non ge la tolliessen por otre ” 
587b32 ;—“e nol des por ello mudado lo que te demandare, si non puede 
se el querellar a Dios por ti” 724b22. The same holds true for si mas non 
and the less frequently used si menos non: 


“@ pues que nol quieres maldezir todo, ca dizes que te lo uieda Dios, 
si mas non maldi del dalli” 670a31;—“ e seer les a el su Dios sanudo por 
ello, si mas non algun poco” 673b43. 


In some few miscellaneous cases a modification of the present 
punctuation might add to the clarity of the text; thus the insertion 
of a comma after llorasse 228a32, arena 317b24, otro and Cornel 
360a53, and of a colon after nombres 529b33; omission of comma 
after cosas 387b48; transfer of comma from destos to ciento 
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316b? ; comma instead of period after coragones 308b54. In the 
sentence “el rey Faraon Meffres Axemis, de quien dixiemos, ya 
ante desto en cuyo tiempo murio Josep ” 272a24 is a reference to 
a previous statement on p. 263b, and there would be a gain in 
clarity by omission of comma after Avemis and dixiemos and inser- 
tion after desto; and it seems probable that we should read “ assi 
como cuenta(n) maestre Pedro, e otros dizen que ” 534b23. 

For the many words whose meaning or etymology is discussed by 
the General Estoria, the editor uses spaced letters “ para las pala- 
bras no espanolas” (p. XLVII). iIt would be to advantage if a 
similar device were used for Spanish words in the following 
cases : 


“por ende puso el rey a la uilla Alfoym, e quiere dezir tanto como obra 
de setaenta dias” 219a53;—‘‘ Onde dizen en nuestro lenguage yro e arco 
por parte de alguna cosa de que se siruen los omnes muy bien en sus cosas ” 
35b16 ;—E diz aqui Moysen cercano por omne de su ley” 407a51;—“e por 
aquel descende entiende se destella ” 519b24;—“ la fiesta del cordero que a 
nombre phase, que es tanto como passada, como uos dixiemos o uos 
departiemos de las sus fiestas mayores ” 698a49. 


To come now to the General Estoria itself, Solalinde has set forth 
clearly in his introduction the purpose and plan of the history of 
the world of Alfonso’s—a history which was intended to serve 
both as a supplement and an introduction to the Estoria de Es- 
panna. In the General Estoria the compilers followed the strictly 
chronological method, and that the method presented difficulties 
from the standpoint of consecutive narrative is manifest. Further- 
more, the work aimed to be critical in that it takes as its sources 
not only the Bible and its commentators for the Christian world 
but the histories of the Pagan world as well. The problems re- 
sulting from this broad basic treatment were two: first, the recog- 
nition of the Pagan gods as historical characters with the 
consequent attempt to humanize them; second, the attempt to 
coordinate and rationalize the divergent opinions in regard to the 
interpretation of disputed points of Old Testament history. We 
must bear always in mind that the early Christian world as treated 
in the Old Testament is the basis of Alfonso’s “ Primera Parte ”, 
and while his work is not a translation it follows closely the Bibli- 
cal narrative, though amplifying both this and the sources of 
profane history, and even adding interesting personal commentary 
and reflections. 

In following the chronological method the compilers have the 
difficult problem of synchronizing the history of the pagan world 
with that of Christendom. Consequently, we find frequent breaks 
in the narrative when the exigencies of the method require a shift- 
ing of scene, thus: 

Agora dexamos aqui la estoria de Moysen (313bl).—Agora dexamos 


aqui estas razones de como Moysen fizo lo que nuestro Sennor le mando, 
e tornaremos a la estoria de Egipto, e contar uos emos como fizieron des- 
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pues del casamiento de las duennas, de que uos auemos ya dicho (432b6).— 
Agora contar uos emos del regnado que se comengo de nueuo en Grescia en 
esta sazon (313b23).—Et assi sabed que daqui adelante contaremos las 
estorias por los annos de Josep (187b42).—Agora finquen aqui estas 
razones deste rey Nicrao, ca adelant fablaremos mas del, e tornaremos a 
la estoria de Josep (210a24).—Agora dexamos aqui estas razones, ca des- 
pues diremos dellas, e tornaremos a la estoria de la Biblia (81b46).—Mas 
agora dexamos aqui estas generationes e tornaremos a la razon de Abraham 
(107a37).—Agora dexamos aqui estas razones ca de cada uno destos 
cuatro: Saturno, Juppiter, Neptuno et Pluton, dioses entre sus gentiles, 
diremos aun mas adelant en sus lugares que pertenesciere (157b55).— 
Agora dexamos aqui la estoria de la Biblia e contaremos de los fechos de 
los gentiles que fueron en aquella sazon (191b30).—Agora dexamos aqui 
la estoria de la Biblia, e queremos tornar a contar de los linages del rey 
Juppiter que eran ya en essa sazon (205a24).—ete. ete. 


While the above method has its virtues, it detracts from enjoy- 
ment of the romantic narrative of the Pentateuch and of the in- 
teresting characters of mythology. The story of Danao and 
Ypermestra breaks off on p. 693, is resumed on p. 762 and again 
discontinued p. 763 with the following explanation : 


Agora, porque las razones del rey Danao e del rey Egisto e de sus fijos 
e de sus fijas duraron mas de L. annos, e las vnas dessas razones cuentan 
los sabios en sus ystorias en los vnos dessos annos e las otras en otros, 
segund que fueron viniendo, e lo que finca aqui dellas viene en los annos 
de adelante, nos otrosi lo que finca dexamos para en los sus tiempos; onde 
tornamos en este logar a contar de la razon de Moysen e diremos de la su 
muerte e del su acabamiento (763b, 44). 


This method of narration has, to be sure, its parallel in the Crénica 
General, but with this striking difference: the subject matter of 
the Crénica General falls into three well defined but closely related 
phases of history; namely, Moorish Spain, Christian Spain and the 
several and varying kingdoms of the latter. Consequently, the 
problem of coordinating the material was simpler than in the 
General Estoria, and what were verbal justifications of method in 
the General Estoria, became practically two fixed formulas of 
transition in the Crénica General: 


A los quarenta et quatro annos no fallamos que conteciesse ninguna cosa 
que de contar sea (109b52) ° 


and 
Agora dexamos aqui esta razon et diremos del rey don Alffonso (452a39). 


In addition to the frequent breaking off of the narrative with 
reference to what is to follow, there is the inverse process: “ Son 
continuas las remisiones a lo que se ha expuesto y a lo que ha de 
dejarse para después, pues no quieren repetir las materias” (p. 
XVIII), and Solalinde calls attention to a curious reference in 
Genesis which cites a passage in Leviticus as having already been 
written. Nevertheless, Solalinde’s statement that “no quieren 
repetir las materias ” is somewhat misleading. To be sure we do 
find such statements as, 
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e fazemos lo por que lo non digamos dos vezes, aqui e alla (423b31) ;— 
e qui estas razones quisiere, ca y las fallara dichas complida mientre, cate 
las alli (543a6) ;—por que non seamos tenudos que de nuestro somos dobla- 
dores de la razon (288a29) ;—e si lo dixiessemos alla e aqui, doblar se ye 
la razon, que serie enoio (621la46); and the longer and rather naive 
explanation, p. 579a5-21. 


Nevertheless, there are frequent repetitions such as those that 
characterize Leviticus and Numbers; also repetitions by summary 
as in 319a53—319b?7 ; and even repetition by single sentences as in 
316a30, 35 and 371b36, 42. 

The “ Prélogo” to Book X (p. 265), states that “ Este deceno 
libro desta General Estoria fabla de los departamientos que ay de 
los annos desta seruidumbre,” etc., but the second paragraph, in 
reality, concerns the mechanism of the entire General Estoria, in so 
far as it treats the division of the work into books and chapters: 


E estos departimientos de las razones desta Estoria por libros son, por 
que los qui los leyeren que non tomen ende enoio de luengas razones. Por 
esta razon misma son los titulos y los capitulos en los libros, e por departir 
por y razon de razon, e por los titulos yr mas cierto a la razon que omne 
quiere en el libro. 


This reference to chapter titles raises the interesting question as 
to their provenance, for in many cases they vary from the subject 
or language of the chapters themselves. At times a key word of the 
title is at variance with the contents of the chapter, thus, in Chap. 
II (p. 170), “ Del logar o fue Rebeca a demandar conseio a Dios” 
etc., the “logar” is merely mentioned in the text, and the con- 
struction is “fue por demandar” at the end of the preceding 
chapter.—Chap. XV (p. 223), has culuebras, whereas the text 
uses only “serpientes”.—Chap. III (p. 266) Del conto de los 
annos whereas Chap. I (p. 265) and Chap. X (p. 269) have the 
feminine form “cuenta”.—Chap. XVIII (p. 370), De Dionis 
Mataton, el fijo de Semele, e de la uinna que este Dionis planto, 
whereas the text does not mention “ Mataton”; also the text uses 
the phrase “ poner uinna” instead of the “ plantar uinna ” which 
is found in the chapter title—Chap V (p. 468) and Chap VI (p. 
469), the form dios, whether singular or plural, is used in the 
title whereas dioses is used in the text—Chap. VIII (p. 524), the 
priest is called Abiuz in the title but “ Abiud” in the text— 
Chapters LVI and LVII (pp. 586-87) use the word remeymiento 
which is not found in the text—Chap. XIII (p. 645), the title 
has soruio while the text has “sumio” and “ trago ”.—Chap. 
XIII (p. 751), the title has Barlaam while the text has “ Bilham.” 
—Chapters VII, VIII, IX (pp. 756-757), Tacriza, and Tecriza, 
while the text has “ Tacrica”; cf. also “ Tatriza ” of Chapters XII 
and XIII. 

But the errors in the chapter titles do not stop here, for in many 
instances the titles are inaccurate entirely or in essentials. Chapter 
XIII (p. 95), entitled De Aram e de su generacion, consists of only 
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four lines, the contents of which are repeated as the first paragraph 
of Chapter XV (p. 96).—Chap. XIX (p. 298) has a title, De la 
entencion de Amran en este fecho e commo ouo donna Thermut el 
ninno, whereas the text contains no treatment of how Thermut 
procured the child, which is the subject of Chap. XXI (p. 299), 
De commo ouo donna Termuth el ninno.—The title of Chap. VII 
(p. 659) speaks of the copper snake “que mataua a las otras ser- 
prentes”’, whereas the killing of the other snakes is absent from 
the text.—Solalinde’s commentary shows that for Chap. XVI (p. 
245) “por error se copié la ribrica del capitulo siguiente, se taché 
y se puso también la de éste en D”; that the title of Chap. I (p. 
743) belongs to the following Chapter; that in Chap. XX (p. 248) 
the title and first line of the text have the error “ Beniamin ” for 
“ Effraym ”; that in at least fourteen additional cases, mentioned 
in the variants, there has been omission or confusion of chapter 
titles in one or more manuscripts. 

If we take the previous material as a whole, it seems evident that 
the chapter titles, in their present form, must have suffered at the 
hands of the rubricators. There are two possible reasons for the 
present conditions: first the rubricators had to copy, at times, 
marginal notes “escritos en letra muy pequeia” (p. XXV); 
second, the copyist of A left inadequate space for the titles as 
evidenced by the two facsimiles of Ms. A. 

The laxness of the copyists of the Mss. finds a striking parallel in 
the lack of coordination that crops out at times on the part of the 
compilers themselves. Mention has already been made of the 
Prologue to Book X, which logically should have belonged to Book 
I, in that it describes the method of the entire work. Similarly, an 
extra book is inserted between Genesis and Fzrodus in order to treat 
certain phases of the sixty-four years preceding the birth of Moses. 
But the reasons for inserting this new book are not set forth until 
Chapter XI of the book itself: 


todo lo contaremos como lo y fallaremos, assi como las estorias lo dixie- 
ren, mas nin lo contamos a la estoria de Josep, nin a la del Genesis, nin 
otrossi a la de Moysen, nin a la del libro Exodo, e entrel noveno e ell onzeno 
libro desta estoria, o viene entre estas dos estorias destos dos sanctos padres 
et principes Josep e Moysen, ca alli es el tiempo dello; e fazemos ende un 
libro por si como de las otras razones, e tenemos que ua muy bien ordenado 
desta guisa (270b43). 


Also, among the very numerous cross-references and citations by 
the compilers, errors are not infrequent, for example: 

“ Quando los annos de la fambre se comencaron regnaron eston- 
ces en Assiria, e en Sithonia et en Argos los reyes que diximos en 
el capitulo ante deste, e este Pharaon Nicrao en Egipto” (p. 
225a31), but the “capitulo ante deste” does not contain the 
information attributed to it. Again, of the “ciudad de Sol”, 
which is called “ Eliopoleos” (p. 220a14), we read that “le puso 
nombre Ffaraon Nicrao, Eliopolis, que es tanto como la cuidad del 
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Sol, assi commo lo auemos nos departido” (p. 299a27), and “ de 
que fablamos ya et dixiemos que era Damatha la de Egipto” (p. 
295a50). Likewise, on the just mentioned page 299a, the city in 
question was built “entre los ojos de los manantiales del Nilo” 
whereas in the detailed description of the building of the city (p. 
218b) “los ojos” plays no part. Indeed this page 299 seems 
especially inaccurate, for in speaking of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
“dixien le el nombre que uos auemos dicho muchas vezes ante 
desto e este nombre es Termuth”, whereas instead of “ muchas 
uezes,” Termuth is mentioned previously only once and that in the 
already mentioned faulty addition to the title of Chapter XIX (p. 
298b). Inversely, on page 321 the vision on Mount Oreb is given as 
the time when Moses was eighty years old, but the first narration 
of the vision does not occur until page 323. 

Even when there are no specific cross-references, we note incon- 
sistencies insthe narrative; thus on p. 375b God promises to send 
manna to the children of Israel, but in the same column, Moses, in 
transmitting God’s promise, includes the statement that God “ uos 
dara carnes a la noche.” The “carnes” in question, in the form 
of “ cordonizes” is not mentioned until the following chapter (p. 
1%76a5).—On page 504b there is mention of the sacrifice “ por 
salud”, whereas this type of sacrifice is not recorded in the 
previous expositions on pp. 502a and 503a, although it is men- 
tioned later pp. 520b and 539a. 

Solalinde expresses the belief that Alfonso did not use, as a 
source, a Spanish version of the Bible. His reasons are that the 
collaborators knew Latin and that the only known Spanish version 
of the Bible that was contemporary with Alfonso differs from the 
text of the General Estoria. Solalinde’s hypothesis is doubtless 
correct and is strengthened by the very inconsistencies in the 
General Estoria text. Alfonso’s citations from the Bible show, at 
times, minor variations which would be inexplicable if he were 
quoting from a Spanish version, but would be explicable if we 
suppose that the author was making an impromptu translation of 
the Vulgate ; cf. the variations pp. 249b19, 250b20 ; 324a33, 330b14; 
379b44, 378b34. The Ten Commandments are given in Spanish pp. 
397-98 with the rubric De la palabras de la diez mandanuentos ; the 
reader can compare the citations or quotations from the Command- 
ments as found on pp. 400b, 403a, 404b, 407b50, 407b3, 398a31, 
398a34, 406b49, 408a, 408b, 716a2. Finally, compare the following 
versions of the direct quotation of the same speech of Balaam’s: 


P. 666b10: “Si el rey Balaac me diesse su casa llena de plata e de oro, 
yo non podria mudar la palabra de mio Dios pora dezir mas nin menos de 
quanto digo.” 

P. 671b44: “ Sim diesse Balaac su casa llena de oro e de plata non podria 
passar la palabra de mio sennor Dios por que yo diga pér la mi boca 
ninguna cosa de bien nin de mal.” 
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The style and sentence structure is often involved and obscure 
and would be unintelligible at times, but for the context. 'Two 
examples of the many will suffice for illustration: 

E esto les mandaua el rey, cuydando que por el grand affan e el que- 
branto que alli tomarien, que fincarien tan cansados de la lauor que en 
las noches de los dias dessa lauor, nin aun en los dias que non labrassen, 
ca maguer los dias de las fiestas que ellos guardauan por la ley de sus 
padres dexauan ge las guardar, e que por tod esso que non aurien sabor 
de las mugieres, nin les uernie emiente dellas, nin podrien fazer fijos como 
solien, e yrien menguando daquella guisa (291a42). 

Sennora, estas mugieres egipcianas son, e este ninno por uentura non a 
parentesco ninguno con ellas al mio cuedar, ca semeia que de los ebreos es, 
e por esso non quiere mamar a estas que son egipcianas e gentiles; e aun 
puede ser por uentura que es de ebrea e de algun egipciano; mas sea de 
quien quier, e pues que la uuestra merced es de querer le dar uida, ca tan 
noble fecho como este pertenesce a los reys e a las fijas de los reys, como 
uos sodes, de trabaiar uos desta guisa de fazer buenos fechos en los omnes 
que somos a uuestra merced, e de como quier que sea, mandad le adozir 
una de las hebreas e por uentura mamar la a (300a2). 


At times the expression of a simple thought offers difficulty ; 
thus, Joseph is relating to his brother how God had favored him: 
“e fizo me aqui assi como padre de Faraon ” (234b13), which the 
context enables us to interpret as meaning ‘and here he made 
Pharaoh just like a father to me.’ Similarly, “fasta que Josep 
uisco ” (p. 272a29) must mean ‘ fasta que Josep murio’ or ‘ mien- 
tras que Josep uisco.’? Note also how the object pronouns stumble 
and overflow in “ E pues que fallaron las artes de los saberes a las 
ouieron acabadas de compogar, e escreuir, e emendarlas e enderes- 
carlas ” (258b13). 

While, at times, the subject matter naturally conduces to weari- 
ness, repetitions and platitudes, notably in the fifty odd pages 
devoted to the Tabernacle, for the most part there is a background 
of interest in the subject matter itself and there are not lacking 
passages that compare favorably with the Crénica General or the 
Siete Partidas. In this connection, the story of Jupiter and 
Calexto (pp. 596-607) may be taken as an illustration. Nor is 
interesting and well devised material confined to the narrative 
side; it will be found as well in the expository and didactic parts, 
which are frequently not devoid of imagery and poetry, as in pp. 
405b-406a, 705a5, 707b23, 709b21, etc. There may be even a 
trace of humor in “ por que a aquellas dos oras fazen los fieles de 
Cristo confession de sus pecados, o al menos que la deuen fazer ” 
(686a9). 

A very special interest attaches to the language of the General 
Estoria and Solalinde is justified in calling attention to the great 
importance of the lexicography which “ es inmenso, y en gran parte 
tinico” (p. XIX). This lexicography is not confined merely to 
new words, but includes new word-formations; for example, the 
compilers are especially fond of the adverbial phrase a abte, and in 
one instance make of it a substantive a abtamiento in “ Pero 
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contiempra Origenes en esta razon dell a abtamiento daquel logar 
de Helin ” (373b3), as well as a abtezas in “ sus a abtezas ” 66853, 
“ yuestras a abtezas ” 673b7, “ nuestras a abtezas ” 676a49, “ aque- 
llas a abtezas ” 696a16. Somewhat on the same order of word-for- 
mation is the adjective volunteros formed on the adverb volunter 
233b43, or the equally abortive adverbial phrase al descubierta 
mientre %28b28. These are, however, exceptional. On the other 
hand, there are words and constructions that stand out clearly as 
landmarks in the historical development of the language. A few 
outstanding examples will suffice to illustrate the importance of 
the General Estoria from this standpoint: l’auie prouado por bueno, 
35a21, shows a rare case of the proclysis that characterizes the first 
part of the Crénica General ;* similarly the anacoluthon with si 
non, 535a30: 

que fuesse aquel uestido mostrado al sacerdot, e el sacerdot, despues que 


uiesse aquel uestido si lo pudiesse departir luego, si non quel encerrasse 
siete dias, como dixiemos del omne que era contannido, 


which is abundantly illustrated in the Crénica General? and it 
may be of interest to cite a further example from Exodus XXXII, 
32, in the Biblia Medieval Romanceada,* “ E agora sy rreleuares su 
pecado; e sy non, rrapame del tu libro que escreuiste.”—The 
General Estoria shows frequent use of the imperfect indicative 
forms pudte, pudien (157%7a15, 131a18, etc.), in contrast to podien 
(2%8a35).—The pronoun Jo, masculine and neuter, may suffer en- 
clysis as in nuncal 35b30, sabtel 87b3.—Both dios and dtoses occur 
as plural forms, 111b51, 112b10.—The indefinite pronoun algo 
shows a plural form algos 253a50.—The abverb poco may become 
poca through influence of a following feminine noun 374b24.— 
auredes is frequently used as the future form of the verb oyr 
295b31, 451a18, etc—The neuter demonstrative is interesting in 
the many cases where it introduces a substantive clause and we 
even have an example of the neuter adjective modifying the neuter 
pronoun in esto aquello 486a19.—Interesting examples of pre- and 
post position of adjectives are seen in desleales fijos %45b12 and 
ningun demudamiento otro 260a43. 

We find then in the language an important intermediary stage 
between the colloquial speech of the thirteenth century and the 
literary form of Alfonso’s later prose masterpieces; just as we find 
in the historical form of composition an intermediate stage 
between the earlier Anales and the later chronicles and histories. 
In short, Solalinde’s admirable edition of the General Estoria has 
made accessible a text which has a monumental value from its 
subject matter, and which has also a fundamental interest as show- 
ing the evolution of Spanish thought, style, language and historical 


composition. On p. LXXX, Solalinde gives his reasons for not | 


*Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, xx1r (1907), p. 231. 
“Buenos Aires, 1927, p. 116. 
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adding an index of proper names to this “ Primera Parte”. Let us 
hope that the importance of the text, the necessity of consulting it 
frequently, and the lapse of time before the appearance of the com- 
pleted work, may lead him to modify this item of his plan in regard 
to the subsequent volumes. 


C. CARROLL MARDEN 
Princeton University 


The Influence of Cervantes in France in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Estner J. Crooxs. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1931. 271 pp. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literatures and Languages, Extra Volume Iv.) 


Professor Crooks’ scholarly volume appeared almost simultane- 
ously with Maurice Bardon’s Don Quichotte en France au X VII¢ 
et au XVIITI® siécle,* and the two works represent the most im- 
portant studies yet published on the influence of Cervantes in 
France.? Although covering in part the same material, they possess 
essential differences in scope and method of treatment that make 
them mutually complementary. 

Miss Crooks traces the influence of each separate work of Cer- 
vantes, including individual episodes of the Quijote. The results 
of her investigations support the generally accepted view that 
Cervantes forms no exception to the rule that Spanish literature 
furnished French writers of the seventeenth century chiefly with 
plot material for plays: “ Not of striking importance to the novel 
is the master novelist; in the theatre, instead, is to be seen his 
true value in France” (p. 199). “ More often from the Novelas 
eremplares than from Don Quixote * seventeenth century dramatists 


1 Paris, Champion, 1931, 2 vols. iv + 930 pp. (Bibliothéque de la RLC., 
No. 69). 

2? Max-Hellmut Neumann’s Freiburg (1914) dissertation Cervantes in 
Frankreich (published posthumously in Revue Hispanique, LXXvItI, 1930, 
No. 173), is superseded by both Bardon and Crooks in their respective 
fields. 

* Bardon, on the other hand, divides his study into six separate periods: 
Les débuts (1608-1628), L’époque de Louis XIIT (1620-1669), L’Age 
classique (1160-1700), La fin du XVIIe siecle et le commencement du 
XVIIIe (1700-1730), Au temps de Voltaire (1730-1780), Les derniéres 
années du XVIIIe siécle (1780-1815). He discusses in detail in each the 
French authors influenced by Don Quijote and the opinions expressed con- 
cerning it. 

*Miss Crooks regularly uses # in these titles, even though she uses 
editions with modernized spelling for her textual quotations. There is a 
similar lack of consistency in the method of citing and abbreviating 
works consulted (for examples, see pp. 21, 49-50). On p. 60 both “ Canto” 
and “ Chant ” are used in referring to le Lutrin, on p. 40 the same person 
is called both d’Assigny and d’Acigné, and Du Fresny (p. 109) is also 
called Du Fresney (p. 133). 
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derive plots, of which Hardy appropriates three” (p. 200).° Of 
Cervantes’ novelas the highly romantic La gitanilla, Las dos don- 
cellas, El amante liberal, and El curioso impertinente are the ones 
most used (p. 200), since this type of story is especially adapted 
“in theme, development, and personages” to the tragi-comedy, 
the form used by Hardy, Rotrou, Scudéry, and Guérin de Bouscal 
in their plays based on the novelas (p. 182). In this connection, 
Miss Crooks fails sufficiently to emphasize that it is the death of 
the tragi-comedy that largely accounts for the decline of the influ- 
ence of Cervantes (along with Spanish literature as a whole) on 
French letters of the classic age. . 

As for Don Quijote its direct influence likewise suffered a decided 
diminution after 1660.° The novels of Scarron and Sorel, the plays 
of Pichou and Guérin, and the ballets and masques in which char- 
acters from Don Qutjote appear, all occur before that date. For 
French men and women of letters of this period, Don Quijote is 
merely a ridiculous caricature, a cowardly braggart, a Miles 
Gloriosus typical of the hated enemy country.? Even the writers 
of the classical age show little appreciation of the real significance 
of Cervantes’ immortal creation.® 

The most valuable portion of Miss Crooks’ work, aside from the 
compilation of material, lies in the detailed analysis and com- 
parative study of the French plays based on the works of Cervantes. 
But as a result genres others than the theatre have been somewhat 
too summarily treated. Le berger extravagant (pp. 64-67) and 
Le roman comique (pp. 70-71) receive much less space than the 
obscure plays of Pichou and Guérin (pp. 82-112).° Du Bail’s 


5 The above is a fair specimen of the awkward style all too frequent in 
the book. See p. 79, 1. 2 ff.; p. 112 1. 14; p. 158, 1. 10; p. 162, n. 145; p. 
182, 1. 16. 

®* Bardon shows much more clearly and in greater detail the difference 
between the first and second halves of the century with regard to the Don 
Quijote. (See especially I, pp. 209, 239, 265, 326). 

7 Miss Crooks is inclined to make an exception in favor of Sorel—who 
“gives to Lysis, his copy of the hero, a high sense of the importance of 
his mission ” (p. 201)—and Guérin—‘“ who in his first dramatic imitation 
of Don Quixote makes the figure a braggart, though not a coward” and 
“who in his third comedy draws a truer picture of the generous, valiant, 
purposeful Knight” (ibid). Bardon does not agree in the latter case: 
“ Hélas! ce n’est que par instants que le don Quichotte de Guérin de 
Bouscal évoque 4 notre esprit le don Quichotte de Cervantes” (1, p. 201). 

See Bardon, 1, pp. 239 and 326. Miss Crooks makes an unjustified 
exception in the case of Boileau, saying “ Boileau stands out in his con- 
ception of the fact that Don Quijote is a misunderstood character whose 
difficulties arise from the failure of his associates to grasp his meaning 
and appreciate his efforts” (pp. 52-3). This is based on an entirely 
gratuitous interpretation of a passage in Boileau’s letter to Racine of 
August 9, 1687, a passage which she does not even quote! See Bardon, I, 
p. 226 for the proper interpretation of this passage. 

® Bardon devotes, in view of their literary importance, much more space 
to Sorel (1, 107-145) and Scarron (1, 93-105). 
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Gascon extravagant is dismissed with only a passing remark.’® 
Saint-Evremond—whom Bardon finds to be the one writer of the 
classical period who caught the significance of Cervantes’ great 
work—receives scanty treatment, and P. Bouhours is mentioned 
only in passing. (p. 31). 

Miss Crooks gives ample evidence of having covered thoroughly 
the extensive scholarly literature of her field. Previous false or im- 
probable attributions are examined and usually rejected.’ Con- 
sequently it is surprising to find that she does not rule out (p. 61) 
the three extremely improbable Cervantian reminiscences in Boi- 
leau proposed by Dreyfus-Brissac,’* and fails to include the un- 
doubted echo of Don Quijote found in the well-known lines of 
L’art poétique (111, 39-42). 

Un rimeur sans péril, dela les Pyrénées 
Sur la scéne, en un jour, renferme des années. 


La, souvent le héros d’un spectacle grossier, 
Enfant au premier acte, est barbon au dernier.’ 


Other minor omissions and errors may be noted. The Spanish 
editions published in Brussels and Antwerp cannot properly be 
called “ editions in Spanish published in France” (p. 14).1** The 
statement that “ Antonio Pérez’s letters . . . formed the point of 
contact between Spanish Gongorism and French preciosity” is a 
chronological impossibility..5 The definite reminiscences of the 
Basilio-Quiteria trick found in Cyrano’s Le pédant joué (v, 1) is 
passed over in silence, in contrast to the inclusion of far-fetched 
parallels such as that of Tristan l’Hermite’s Belle Gueuse with La 
gitanilla and El amante liberal (p. 54). The greater part of the 
discussion of Moliére (pp. 102-7) is aimed at bringing out the in- 


2° See Bardon, pp. 160-165. 

11 Bardon’s detailed study of Saint-Evremond (1, 277-301) forms, together 
with the following chapter on Pierre Perrault and Bouhours (1, pp. 304- 
326) his most important original contribution to the subject. (He has edited 
as his thése supplémentaire the unpublished manuscript of Perrault: 
Critique du Livre de Don Quichotte ... Paris Champion, 1931). Miss 
Crooks dismisses briefly (pp. 113-114) Saint-Evremond’s Opéra and other 
references to him are scattered and incidental. The Perrault manuscript 
is unknown to her. 

12See pp. 153, 162, 163, 176, 177, 178, 179, 181, 185. 

18 Neither is any opinion expressed on the improbable parallels advanced 
by Reynier and Chasles (p. 78). 

1*Compare DQ, 1, 48—See Brunetiére, Evolution des genres, 1, 70 (ed. 
of 1890). 

14a This same error is repeated on pp. 17. 20, 198. 

15 Pérez fled from Madrid in 1590, his letters (written in exile) were 
published in Paris in 1598 (and not translated until 1642), whereas 
Gongora’s first “Gongoristic” poem was not written until 1609. Miss 
Crooks seems to be following Philaréte Chasles (Htudes sur l’Espagne 
. . . pp. 250, 253) in attributing undue importance to Pérez. See Lanson, 
Etudes sur les rapports, etc. in RHL., 1896, pp. 47-52, who refutes Chasles 
quite conclusively, and shows the influence of Pérez to be relatively slight. 
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fluence of Guérin de Bouscal,’* rather than that of Cervantes, and 
is, to say the least, inconclusive, since the “ parallel ” passages cited 
are of the type that prove little or nothing. 

Miss Crooks’ method of treatment is especially adapted to the 
Novelas ejemplares and is consequently most successful in dealing 
with the influence of the latter on the French theatre. But some of 
the value of her detailed comparative study is lost by not quoting 
for the reader the passages involved.*’ This defect is aggravated by 
the fact that the copious references—taking the place of quotations 
—are made, in the case of the Novelas,-to the relatively inaccessible 
edition of Sancha (Madrid, 1783),** instead of to the standard 
critical edition of Schevill and Bonilla (Madrid, 1922-25). In 
this connection one is tempted to inquire why references to the Don 
Quirote—to use Miss Crooks’ spelling—are made to the Rodriguez 
Marin edition of 1916 instead of to the Academy facsimile of the 
original or to the latest critical edition (1929) by Rodriguez Marin? 
Why are the three quotations from Don Quijote on p. 61 given in 
French, but with page references to the Spanish edition? 

Miss Crooks has been particularly zealous in bringing into 
her discussion of French plays possibly affected by Cervantes all 
probable parallels in contemporary Spanish, English, and Italian 
literature. Later occurrences of the same themes are also noted."® 
These discussions are often quite long, and, when they occur 
in the body of the text instead of in the footnotes,*® they seriously 
affect the continuity and clarity of her exposition. No use is made 
of this comparative material in the final chapter of conclusions. 
On the contrary, in that chapter the author continually compares 
the status of Cervantes in the 17th century with his influence in 
later periods of French literature, statements which may be true, 
but for which there is not basis in the main body of the work.” 

The author has not always been careful to distinguish between 
possible borrowings and mere allusions or references. In Chapter 
II, for example, except for Saint-Amant’s borrowings in La cham- 


1¢ Miss Crooks’ book is an outgrowth of her Johns Hopkins doctoral 
dissertation (1923) on Guérin de Bouscal. 

17 Other places where direct quotations would be to the point are: pp. 
27 (d’Urfé), 36 (Mareschal), 37 (du Perron), 52 (Boileau), 64 (Sorel), 
98 (Guérin), 99 (Guérin), 111 (Dancourt). 

18 For example, on pp. 142-3, 149, 156, 169-73. 

1° Unfortunately, there is nothing systematic or exhaustive about these 
citations of later treatments. For example, in mentioning the nineteenth 
century manifestations of the Cardenio story, Miss Crooks omits Ventura 
de la Vega’s D. Quijote en Sierra Morena (1832). 

2° See pp. 87-90, 109-110, 120-125, 144-146, 192-195. 

21 For instance, “The use of the Spaniard (!) in poems, especially in 
burlesque verse. is more evident in the 18th century and is seen on several 
occasions, particularly in satire, in the 19th century gee ” (p. 199). 
a cases: pp. 198 (top), 199 (top), 200 (end of paragraph), 202 
(top). 
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bre du débauché and Boileau’s possible imitation (in Chant V of 
le Lutrin) of the Viaje del Parnaso, the material consists of 
references and allusions of the type treated in Chapter I.?? 

The nature of Miss Crooks’ subject and her method of presenta- 
tion afford her—unlike Bardon—no opportunity to present a 
unified picture of the influence of Cervantes on any single French 
author, except Hardy (pp. 135-153). Sorel, Scarron, Rotrou, even 
Guérin, all are necessarily taken up piecemeal. Although the diffi- 
culties faced by the reader under these conditions are somewhat 
mitigated by splendidly complete index, they are on the other 
hand increased by the total absence of cross references and by the 
long digressions and the lack of quotations already referred to. It 
is regrettable that the book is still further marred by an occasional 
badly organized discussion (such as the summary of the activity of 
Oudin and his fellows, pp. 8-12).°* Lack of proper paragraphing,”* 
needless repetition,*® and awkward English *° also detract at times 
from the force of the presentation. But these infelicities of style 
and arrangement—which unfortunately lend color to the conten- 
tion of certain critics that American scholars neglect to put the 
results of their careful research into clear and effective form—do 
not seriously affect the value of Miss Crooks’ useful contribution 
to Cervantian studies. 


F. Courtney 
Princeton University 


2° Similarly, the citations on pp. 81-2 really belong in Chapter I to 
bolster up the statement (p. 36) that Don Quijote is usually considered as 
a Miles Gloriosus——Bardon’s collection of references to the Don Quijote is 
only slightly more complete but is much more effectively handled. (1, 
55-85, 267-325). 

23 See also pp. 87 and 93, notes 37, 51, 52, 58, 60 of Chapter IV, the 
Curioso impertinente (pp. 14, 15, 47, 116-127), pp. 175-6, notes 184, 187-9. 
No strict chronological order is observed in presenting the citations within 
the subdivisions of Chapter I. ’ 

*4 For example, pp. 3 (1. 29), 8-11, 31, 36-39, 169. 

2° P, 70, 11. 13-16 repeat verbatim part of note 36, p. 69; the quotation 
from Don Quijote given on p. 33 in repeated on p. 116, in connection with 
the same author (Robinet); note 138, p. 113, repeats p. 34 (text to note 
57), which in turn repeats p. 29 (text to note 30) ; note 139, p. 113 repeats 
p. 68 (Fausse Clélie) ; note 140, p. 113 repeats p. 34 (text to note 53); 
p. 113, text to note 140, repeats note 53, p. 34; p. 131 (Marolles) repeats 
p. 26; p. 11 (Salazar) repeats p. 9 (verbatim); p. 17, ll. 4-10 repeat pp. 
14 and 15; p. 23 (top) repeats note 89, p. 16; p. 56 (de Prade) repeats p. 
29. These repetitions could have been avoided by cross references and by 
distinguishing more clearly between “ allusions” and “ influences.” 

2©See note 5. Other cases are: p. 18 (note 134), p. 21, 1. 4 (“the 
novel”), p. 53, Il. 15 and 17; p. 113, 1. 14; 115, end (“cannon”); p. 
141, n. 48 (dishonorment”); p. 144, ll. 5-6; p. 173 (“more excellent”) ; 
p. 181, end (“greatest imitative desires”), 
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Bibliography of the Seventeenth-Century Novel in France. By 
RALPH COPLESTONE WILLIAMS. New York: The Century 
Co., for the Modern Language Association of America, 1931. 
Pp. xiv + 355. $3.50. 


The obvious need for a history of the French novel in the seven- 
teenth century gave Dr. Williams the excellent idea of preparing 
the way for such a book by publishing a bibliography of the genre. 
He went about the undertaking with unflagging industry, not 
discouraged by the fact that he was frequently limited in French 
libraries to the dole of a few books a day. His results have been 
most handsomely published by the M. L. A. The book is printed 
in triple form, with the items, of which there are some thirteen 
hundred, arranged, first alphabetically by authors, secondly, chrono- 
logically by publications, and, thirdly, alphabetically by titles. 
Nearly one hundred additional titles are given in an appendix, 
devoted to doubtful cases. Moreover, shelf-numbers of copies 
found at the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Arsenal, and the British 
Museum are indicated in both the first and the second lists. The 
project is one designed to be of assistance to investigators interested 
in the seventeenth-century novel, in individual novelists, or in the 
origins of the fiction of later centuries, both in France and abroad. 

Unfortunately this project has not been carried out so satisfac- 
torily as one could have wished, for the author has been misled by 
a most. inaccurate Dictionnaire universel des Romans, compiled 
about 1848 by a certain Delcro, into the inclusion of many books 
that no definition will make novels of. Moreover, Dr. W. has not 
consulted so thoroughly as he might have done such available 
sources of information as Bayer on Camus, Dulong on Saint-Réal, 
Woodbridge on Sandras de Courtilz (listed, but insufficiently 
utilized), Chinard on travel literature, and Roy’s edition of 
Francion, works that would have modified his dates and added to 
tha number of editions and translations cited. I find in his lists 
collections of nouvelles without any evidence that the individual 
stories are long enough to be considered novels; historical 
writings that seem to contain no more fiction than others that have 
been omitted; dialogues; satirical works; a play; and a few books 
that belong in the sixteenth-century. Hroméne, assigned by Delcro 
to d’Audiguier, is a pastoral play by Marcassus; Bussy-Rabutin’s 
Carte géographique is not a novel; Chevreau’s Tableau de la fortune 
is a collection of moral discourses, supported by historical exam- 
ples; Mlle de Gournay’s Alinda must be merely a new edition of 
her Pourmenoir, first published in 1594 and describing the adven- 
tures of a princess named Alinda; Saint-Réal’s Cesarion is a moral 
dialogue; M. Chinard assures me that Durand’s Voyage is not a 
work of fiction. A great many other items I have no means of 
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investigating, but I should be very much surprised to find that the 
following titles are those of novels: 


Vénus dans le cloitre, ou la Religieuse en chemise, entretiens curieux; 
Les Malades en belle humeur ou lettres divertissantes; La morale galante, 
ou l’art de bien aimer; Voyage du monde de Descartes; Relation du pays 
de Jansénie; Les Entretiens curieux de Tartuffe et de Rabelais sur les 
femmes; Gustave Vasa, histoire de Suéde; Les Priviléges du Cocuage, ete. 


It should not be asserted that le Triomphe de l'amour honnéte 
is not at the Bibliothéque Nationale, for I have examined it there 
myself and it is listed in the catalogue under the author’s full name, 
Gillet de la Tessonerie (Y* 540). “ Le Rivey (Pierre de)” is a 
misprint for Larivey, whose Philosophie fabuleuse first appeared 
in 1577 and should consequently not be listed here. Les Amours 
de Cléante et de Cléonie, 1624, should not be attributed to Mlle 
de Scudéry, who was then only sixteen years old and whose first 
novel is generally held to have appeared in 1641. I strongly sus- 
pect that La Praziméne (P., 1637. 8°. 4 vol. “ 1637-1643 t. II-IV 
entitled: La suite de Praziméne ”), by Le Marie (read, Le Maire), 
and the same author’s La Praziniére—Suitte de la Praziniére (P., 
A. de Sommaville, 1638-1643. 8°. 4 vol.) are one and the same 
work. Two books by Sandras de Courtilz and one by Foigny are 
listed in the appendix as well as among the novels. The following 
productions, found in the appendix, should not have been included 
in either category: 

Amour de Clythophon et de Leucippe, P., 1635. [A translation by A. 
Remy of this late Greek romance was published at Paris in 1625.] Gilbert, 
L’Art de plaire. [This is a poem.] Diverses fortunes de Cléagénor. 
{[Appparently Sorel’s novel, listed, p. 94.] Hexaméron rustique. [A dia- 


logue.] Bourdeilles (Sieur de Brantéme), dames galantes. [Composed in 
the sixteenth century, not a novel.] 


In short, the work is far from being definitive, but, despite its 
defects, it includes a great deal of information that is hard to 
obtain elsewhere, so that it should prove to be a useful starting- 
point for numerous monographs. Properly used, it will render 
much service and ought to be found in all libraries where advanced 
work is carried on in any modern European literature. 


H. CarrIncton LANCASTER 


Fouke Fitz Warin, Roman du XIV@ siécle. Edité par Louis 
BRANDIN. Paris: Champion, 1930. Pp. xi+ 117. (Classiques 
francais du moyen Age, no. 63.) 

Fouke Fitz Warin is an historical novel of the beginning of the 
fourteenth century relating events that took place a century before. 
It has its counterpart in “ Les Quatre Fils Aymon,” and it is the 
prototype of “Robin Hood.” The latest literary study of it is 
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by Professor Brandin,* the editor of the seventh and unquestionably 
the best edition of the story. As is to be expected, only the core 
of the novel is historical. Of the eleven Fulk Fitz Warins of 
history, Fulk I and Fulk II are here fused into one, while the 
hero corresponds roughly to Fulk III. The action moves rapidly 
and, relatively speaking, is very diversified. Fulk Fitz Warin is 
the leader of the outlaws in open revolt against King John. The 
reader follows the hero through one adventure after another, and 
admires him for both his brain and brawn. He is always upright 
in his actions, and counts several unscrupulous outlaws among his 
many victims. Certain episodes, such as Fulk’s disguise as a monk, 
Jean de Rampagne’s rescue of Audulf, the return to the King of 
James de Normandie disguised as Fulk, and the two captures of 
the King himself by Fulk’s men, are really fascinating. 

The style is picturesque and terse, though full of Anglicisms.? 
Sometimes the constructions used are asymmetrical, e. g., 28.19 
and 58.4. “Si enpourys qu’il ne purreint pur pour mover pié” 
(4. 19), is evidently intended to strike the hearer by its alliteration: 
“so frightened that they could not stir a foot because of their 
fright.” “Il aveit conquis ce qu’ils eyns fust en prison mys” 
(23.18) means “he had conquered the place in which he had been 
imprisoned.” “ Qe je ne le deveroy ocyre en dormant” (66.3) is 
an Anglicism to be rendered “so that I should not kill him while 
he was sleeping.” 

We venture to suggest the emendation of certain details. On 
page vii of the Introduction, read: aler pur, vodréz. Brandin’s 
careful reproduction of the MS.* with some changes (pages 87 and 
116) has produced an excellent text. On 15. 20, one might read: 
“ Sire, je ne sui nul borgeys; ene me conuséz poynt?”* Misprints 
are as follows: for awner read aiiner 19.23 (as Michel did in 
1840)—for haunca read haunga 61. 8 (cf. Godefroy, s. v. hanchier 
2)—for conuste read conust e 78.6. The Index des noms renders 
conveniently accessible and supplements considerably the work of 
Thomas Wright, who edited Fouke for the Warton Club (London, 
1855). More recent references on Geomagog would be helpful.® 


1 Romania, Lv (1929), 17-44. 

? Paulin Paris, Hist. lit. Fr., xxvir (1877), 167, 185, concluded that the 
author was an Englishman who had never studied French in France. 

* Cf. G. Ebeling, Abhandlungen ... A. Tobler (Halle, 1895), 344. 

‘For the most recent description of the MS., see Paul Meyer, Bull Soc. 
anc. textes fr., XIX (1893), 38-56. 

5On this negative interrogative particle, consult Godefroy, s. v. enne; 
D. Behrens, Beitriige frz. Wortgeschichte Gram. (Halle, 1910), 424-6; 
Mod. Phil., xxv1r (1929), 155-7. 

*See A. Graf, Roma nella memoria ... 1 (Turin, 1883), 507-563; P. 
Feuerherd, Geoffrey of Monmouth und das Alte Testament (Halle, 1915), 
31-36; W. F. Albright, Journal of Biblical Lit., x~tmm (1924), 378-385; L. 
Sainéan, La Langue de Rabelais, 1 (Paris, 1922), 257-9; PMLA, XLvI 
(1931), 318. 
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Brandin is to be congratulated upon his full and useful glossary.’ 
The present edition is the fruit of serious scholarship and will be 
welcomed by all students of Old French literature. 


RAPHAEL LEVY 
University of Baltimore 


La Vie de Saint Jehan Bouche d’Or, et la Vie de Sainte Dieudon- 
née (sa mere), pub. par HerrMINE Drrickx-VAN DER 
SrraETeN. Liége, Imprimerie de l’Académie, 1931 (Textes 
frangais du moyen age). Pp. 196. 


This dissertation makes available in convenient form the texts 
and all essential editorial materia! relating to one of the more or 
less interesting medieval saints’ lives. The work is divided into 
two parts, each consisting of the text of one of the poems mentioned 
in the title, together with an introduction, notes, and a glossary. 
There is also, in conclusion, a bibliography of some sixty-five items. 

La Vie de Sainte Dieudonnée is printed here for the first time 
from the single MS. in which it has been preserved (No. 3355 of 
the Bibliothéque Royale de Belgique). It is closely related to the 
Miracle de Nostre-Dame dealing with the same legend, although in 
the Miracle the mother of Jehan is known as Anthure rather than 
as Dieudonnée. The poem consists of 712 Alexandrines, divided 
into 178 rhymed quatrains; it relates the legendary life of Sainte 
Dieudonnée, as well as numerous episodes in the life of Saint 
Jehan Bouche d’Or. 

La Vie de Saint Jehan Bouche d'Or has been preserved in four 
different MSS., two of which have been published,’ as well as the 


* The following suggestions may be useful for a second edition: conti- 
nance, maniére @Wagir, conduite 10. 15, 40. 16; contrarious, querelleur 
30. 4, 49. 8 [cf. Bos, Glossaire de la langue d’oil, s. v. contralios]; cristieneté, 
christianisme 67. 17; devyser, tracer le plan de 58. 27; encheson, raison 
8. 8, 49. 13; finement, sincérement 67. 15; honour, honneur 9. 25+—onour, 
fief 2. 26, 7. 15, 9. 6, ete.; jogelerie, instruments de jongleur 51. 24—joge- 
lerye, jonglerie 44. 4; joglere, escamoteur 52. 28; laundreit, @ cet endroit, 
la 27. 10—saundreyt e landreyt, cd et la 68. 22; je ne pus meez, je ne 
pouvais faire mieux (que je n’ai fait), je n'y pouvats rien 44, 28; mes ge, 
quoique 22. 14 [cf. Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye, s. v. mais 3. vir. 10, G. 
Dubislav, Satzbeiordnung ... im Altfrz. (Berlin, 1888), p. 30, and S. A. 
Wofsy, Rom. Rev., X1x (1928), p. 42]; perye, réwnion de pierres précieuses, 
pierreries 79. 11; s. v. plus, for “le” read “la”; a poy, presque 15. 1, 23. 
5, 24. 26, ete.; repenty, cf. semblant: for “se” read “se poeit ”’; trible, 
sorte de pelle ou de fourche & trois pointes 68. 13, 68. 15 [cited by Gode- 
troy, s. v. truble 1]; tro, trés 48. 13; vodréz, ef. p. vl, No. 6; a son vueyl, 
de son propre chef 56. 12; yleogqe, la 28. 17—par yleqe, par la, de cette 
facgon 32. 6 [cf. English thereby]. 

1 The version of the Bibliothéque d’Arras, No. 897 (anc. 587), was pub- 
lished by M. Caron in the Mémoires de V Académie d’Arras, in 1861. That 
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variants of a third version.” It is a poem of some 900 octosyllabic 
verses, rhyming in couplets. In spite of its title, it would probably 
be more exactly classified as a “conte dévot” than as a “vie de 
saint,” since the treatment of the material is decidedly more epi- 
sodic than biographic; although the line of demarcation between 
these two medieval genres is no clearer than similar divisions in 
the modern field. 

Three of the MSS. in which the Bouche d’Or legend has come 
down to us are of the thirteenth century; the fourth is dated 1370.8 
it is this late fourteenth century MS. that Madame Van der 
Straeten has chosen—unfortunately, it seems to me—as the basis 
for her edition. She has transcribed it with a minimum of calibra- 
tion and interpolation from the three other MSS. An avowedly 
critical text of La Vie Saint-Jehan Bouche d’Or should, it seems, 
have been achieved in this edition, with probably one of the Arsenal 
manuscripts as the basis of it. The editor does not propose a solu- 
tion for the difficult problem of the identification of the author of 
the poem, who names himself “ Renaut.” Her treatment of the 
language and the versification of the poems is adequate. 

In a fifty-page section of the Introduction to the first of the two 
poems, she discusses with great clarity and completeness the whole 
complicated problem of the relation of the Bouche d’Or legend in 
Old French to the actual events in the life of Saint John Chry- 
sostom. Her thoroughly judicious conclusion, which she reaches 
after having reviewed the already considerable literature on the 
subject, is that this relation is very slight indeed, possibly non- 
existent. This section is perhaps the most valuable and original 
part of the whole study, and its contribution of most permanent 
value. 


HERMANN H. THORNTON 
Oberlin College 


Claude Billard, minor French dramatist of the early seventeenth 
century. By Lancaster E. Dasney. Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1931. The Johns Hopkins studies in Romance 
Literature and Languages. Pp. 130. $1.25. 


Dr. Dabney’s dissertation is a precise and comprehensive study 
of the life and works of Claude Billard, a minor and yet significant 
playwright of the early seventeenth century. Billard belonged to 


of the Arsenal MS. No. 3516 was published by Alfred Weber in Romania 
VI, in 1877. 

2The variants of the Arsenal MS. No. 3518 (from Arsenal 3516) were 
published by A. Liittge in Romania VII, in 1878. f 

® Cf. Ernest Langlois, les Manuscrits du Roman de la Rose, Paris and 
Lille, 1910, p. 110. 
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a group of dramatists who, in a transition period, foreshadowed a 
subsequent important movement in letters, but who faded into 
oblivion through lack of originality. This monograph has very 
ably reconstituted the data concerning this early seventeenth- 
century playwright who stands out for having brought to the stage 
political dramas and patriotic themes long before their eighteenth- 
century vogue. 

In his introduction, Dr. Dabney sets down impersonally the 
various past and present opinions and judgments concerning 
Billard, some in praise and others in derogation — very normal 
fluctuations of human fame and reactions of human psychology. 
The description of the dramatist’s life, the listing of his works, 
and the discussion of his literary doctrines are carried out with 
exacting detail. The body of the dissertation is made up of a 
thorough analysis and examination, for both content and sources, 
of Billard’s eight plays: Polyxéne, Guaston de Foix, Mérovée, 
Panthée, Saiil, Alboin, Genévre, Henry le Grand. The author has 
also disproved many of the erroneous dates first set down by 
Parfaict Fréres, and accepted by their successors. 

However, as is natural, there are certain interpretations which are 
open to discussion. On page 81 there is an ambiguous usage of the 
expressions “safe mediocrity” and “the praise of mediocrity ” 
both in the text and in the notes which contain several references 
to Seneca and Horace, and especially to the second Epode. I 
believe that Dr. Dabney meant to state “in praise of simple 
country life” of which Horace’s second Epode is a panegyric, 
rather than of “ mediocrity ”. 

There is an inference on page 84 that Du Rocher, in his Indienne 
Amoureuse, was probably influenced by Billard’s ending of Genévre, 
in which the vanquished villain is condemned to the fire, instead 
of being killed in a duel as in Ariosto. But this ending may go 
back to a literary tradition which was reflected both in Billard and 
Du Rocher. Before Billard, Brantéme had stated that Renaud de 
Montauban “ délivra de mort et de feu la Belle Geniévre .. . et 
fit porter 4 son meschant accusateur la peine qu’il vouloit faire 
sentir 4 cette belle créature”, a text which Dr. Dabney quotes. 
It has been surmised that the same termination existed in the lost 
play La Belle Gentévre, which also precedes Billard’s Genévre. 
It is possible that Du Rocher was influenced by either of these two 
previous sources—rather than by Billard. 

In the history of Billard’s reputation, the circumstances sur- 
rounding the 1806 reprinting of Billard’s Henry le Grand should 
have been mentioned and described, for they revolve about some 
interesting facts in politics. According to the Bibliothéque dra- 
matique de Monsieur de Soleinne (no. 919), the reprint of this 
tragedy “fut faite en allusion aux tentatives qui eurent lieu 4 
plusieurs reprises contre la vie de l’Empereur, et aussi 4 l’occasion 
de la tragédie de Legouvé sur le méme sujet. Cette piéce n’est pas 
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mauvaise, et l’on y trouve surtout des détails historiques de la plus 
grande exactitude.” Gabriel Legouvé (1764-1812) had composed 
a tragedy La Mort d’Henri IV, performed at the Théatre-Francais 
on June 25, 1806. It immediately gave rise to violent discussions 
in the newspapers, and attacks by the critics: Legouvé had dared 
to honor the old race of the Bourbons whose scions were in exile. 
This was both bold and perilous; naturally, Legguvé must have 
been accused of being a royalist. The author obtained Napoleon’s 
permission to have the play read to him, for the dramatist thought 
that “ there had always existed between heroes a tacit admiration ”. 
The play was recited by the tragedian Talma in the presence of 
the Emperor and the Empress Josephine, who burst into tears 
during one of the touching scenes. Legouvé’s move was successful, 
since the Emperor allowed the drama to be presented, and offered 
the poet a pension which the latter refused with a great deal of 
dignity, stating that he was in comfortable circumstances. Then, 
Legouvé was accused of having falsified the historical facts and of 
having imputed, without proof, the murder of Henry IV to Marie de 
Médicis. It was also claimed that he had altered and rendered 
unrecognizable the popular and traditional physiognomy of the 
“ Béarnais ”. The poet replied unconvincingly to these reproaches 
in a brochure entitled Observations historiques sur La Mort 
d’Henri IV, in which he was unable to prove his historical accu- 
racy. It is evident, then, that the reprint of Billard’s tragedy 
La Mort d@Henri IV (1806) was a “ pamphlet” in a political- 
literary quarrel. Billard, a contemporary of Henry IV, was said 
to possess “historical details of the greatest exactitude”, which 
Legouvé lacked. (See Oeuvres inédites de G. Legouvé, 1827, 
especially the Notice sur Legouvé, t. 3, pp. i-xvi.) 

Dr. Dabney’s conclusion is very well posed: “ With the exception 
of Hardy and Montchrétien, then, Billard is of importance at least 
equal to that of any dramatist of his time whose works have come 
down to us”. The bibliographical list to which the author had 
recourse is full and scholarly. The dissertation was carefully 
edited. Considered in its entirety, this study is a credit to research 
on the seventeenth-century stage. 

H. PoLINcER 

College of the City of New York 


Claude Billard, Gaston de Foix, Republished with an introduction. 
By Exutior H. Potincer. New York: Institute of French 
studies. Pp. 70. 

Dr. Polinger, in the introduction to his reprint of this play, 


places it among the few French plays of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries based on recent or contemporary French 
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history.’ Billard took part in this movement to enlarge the field 
of tragedy with three plays, Guaston de Foyx, Mérovée, and Henry 
le Grand. The hero of Guaston de Foyz, as Dr. Polinger points 
out, was the nephew of Louis XII who lost his life through his 
rash daring at the battle of Ravenna in 1512.2. Dr. Polinger cor- 
rectly concludes that Billard was born in 1550, but neglects a 
proof discovered by Dr. Lancaster in Billard’s Songe de la Guerre, 
written in 1609 or 1610: 


Ie ne regrette rien que d’auoir sur ma teste 
Six fois dix de ces ans, qui m’exemptent du fer. 


Although nearly all of the details of Billard’s life are correctly 
reported, there is no mention of Billard’s office as “ Conseiller esleu 
pour le roy en Bourbonnais.” * From the list of Billard’s works 
on p. 9, the Songe de la Guerre has been omitted. On the whole, 
however, the introduction, though brief, gives a fair presentation 
of Billard and his work. Its value might have been enhanced by a 
more extensive bibliography. 

The text needs explanation. The editor does not tell us the 
source of his text, nor does he note the changes he has made. As 
compared with the original edition of 1610, he has consistently 
changed consonant 7 to j or to y; wu and v have been distinguished. 
The character ¢ is written et, and the tilde to represent a following 
m. or n is replaced by the modern spelling. The diagraph @ in the 
original is reprinted as 0 e. One can approve most of these changes, 
for they make the text easier to read, but the editor should have 
explained them. One finds also a number of changes in punctua- 
tion and some fifty-two other changes. Five of these are obvious 
corrections (ses for se, p. 65, line 23, and occasion for occosion, p. 
51, line 11), but the others (tigre for tige, p. 21, line 9; retroné for 
retorné, p. 37%, line 19; armes for ames, p. 26, line 19, ete.) are 
evidently mistakes in transcription or in proofreading. 

Although these differences detract from the value of the text as a 
reproduction of the original, they are not serious enough to prevent 
the edition from making the play available to those interested in 
the field but denied access to the original editions. 


L. E. DABNEY 


The University of Texas 


1 Montgomery, tragédie . . . included in the list of such plays, is not 
really a play. 

2The information in the introduction concerning Gaston comes from 
the Biographie Universelle, but Billard’s source was evidently Guicciar- 
dini’s Storia d’Italia, v, 294 ff., in the edizione delle opere classiche 
italiane, Milano, 1803. 

3 See Billard: Vers funébres froncois et latins sur le vrai discours de la 
mort du duc de Joyeuse, Paris, Gilles Beys, 1587. 
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Rousseau, The Child of Nature. By JoHN CHARPENTIER. New- 
York, The Dial Press; Toronto, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1931. Pp. 303. 


Un ouvrage francais qui a eu V’honneur de paraitre 4 New-York 
avant de paraitre 4 Paris (Perrin, 1931). Est-ce un honneur pour 
Amérique? On ne saurait dire. Quoique sorti d’une plume dont 
la réputation est loin d’étre méprisable en France, le livre est 
annoncé avec un fracas de mauvais augure: un livre sur “ this 
amazing person who invented modern education [sic] and repudia- 
ted all his own children,” dont “Immanuel Kent [sic] kept his 
portrait in his study.” Il y a, de plus, sur la couverture une 
grande figure de Dame Nature qui menace du fouet un tout petit 
Rousseau a genoux devant elle. 

Pourquoi John Charpentier a-t-il cru devoir ajouter un ouvrage 
encore a la longue série des éreintements de Rousseau, c’est 4 dire 
ajouter une nouvelle preuve a la ténacité de l’emprise de Rousseau 
sur ceux qui en ont peur plus encore que sur ceux qui voient en lui 
un écrivain digne de quelque admiration? On ne comprend pas. 
D’ailleurs, il écrit: “It is best to forget the man ” (300)—et lui- 
méme |’étale devant nous en 303 pages in octavo. Ce n’est pas 
faire sa part pour faire “ oublier ” Rousseau. 

Il serait inutile de reprendre en détail les chapitres de cet 
ouvrage qui ne se distinguent point par l’originalité. Constatons 
seulement le vice fondamental: l’auteur raconte la vie de Rousseau, 
et il en tire des conclusions sur l’ceuvre philosophique de l’écrivain. 
Il prend les Confessions pour estimer la valeur du Contrat Socval 
et Emile. Que dire? Simplement que M, Charpentier n’est pas 
le premier coupable—et ne sera sfirement pas le dernier; mais une 
erreur ne devient jamais vérité en vieillissant. 

Quant a la vie, il la raconte 4 sa fagon, 4 la facon de celui qui, 
détestant les idées de Rousseau, mais trouvant la tache trop ardue 
de s’en prendre vraiment 4 elles, adopte la réfutation qui touchera 
le plus grand nombre: les personnalités. Méme pour cela, il s’est 
documenté un peu a la hite; on a méme l’impression qu’il n’a con- 
sulté quelques auteurs (Michelet, Benedetto, Masson) que pour 
qu’on ne puisse pas l’accuser de n’avoir rien fait en ce sens. Et les 
auteurs cités ne l’ont du reste nullement rendu prudent dans ses 
affirmations. Comme esprit le livre rappelle surtout Lemaitre, mais 
avec beaucoup plus d’assurance outranciére, et moins de talent. Ou 
encore c’est le ton de Carrére dans Les mauvais bergers—dont 
Rousseau était. 

A la fin du volume, on trouve la note, un peu hypocrite, de la 
pitié pour ce pauvre Rousseau ;—un peu hypocrite et un peu sotte. 
Rousseau n’a que faire de la pitié de M. Charpentier; c’est la pitié 
du roitelet pour l’aigle. 

La conclusion, que Rousseau a fait tant de mal parce qu’il est 
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un réveur, n’est pas nouvelle, certes; mais il faut reconnaitre que 
la présentation est assez curieuse. Rousseau, aux yeux de M. Char- 
pentier, est un de ces “esprits orientaux” auxquels M. Massis a 
fait récemment leur procés avec violence. Notre auteur avance de 
cet orientalisme de Jean-Jacques quelques preuves frappantes— 
sinon convaincantes ; les voici: Le pére de Rousseau était horloger 
au sérail; Rousseau lui-méme a un jour pensé se réfugier, loin de 
ses persécuteurs, en Turquie; Rousseau porta pendant des années le 
costume wolf orient Rousseau étendit sur la dépouille mortelle de 


Julie un voilt oriental brodé de perles des Indes. . . . Et on com- 
prend bien ainsi que le style de Rousseau fit “like none other, as 
that of the Prophets of Jehovah.” * 


AtBERT ScCHINZ 


University of Pennsylvania 


Port-Royal de Sainte-Beuve. By Victor Giraup. Paris: Mellotté, 
n.d. Pp. 310. (Les Chefs-d’Guvre de la Littérature Ex- 
pliqués). 


M. Giraud is an authority on French critics, editor of the 
important posthumous Sainte-Beuve text, Mes Poisons, a specialist 
in Pascal and the history of the Church, and a member of the 
staff of the Revue des Deux Mondes. On the present subject he 
writes with expected competence, and with the definiteness of one 
whose cosmos is well organized. He proposes to explain SB.’s 
Port-Royal to readers who have never opened the book and who 
perhaps never will. The book is indeed so formidable, in terms of 
length and theology, even for the professional student of French 
literature, that G. performs a more than ordinary service. At the 
same time, since the reader will turn to the text less often than 
to many others in this series of Chefs-d’Huvre Expliqués (Le 
Misanthrope, Le Pére Goriot, Don Quichotte, etc.), the commen- 
tator assumes more than ordinary responsibility. 

There is a preliminary, and meagre, chapter on SB. before PR.; 
there are two brief but more adequate final chapters on SB. out- 
side of his study of the Jansenists. The working bibliography of 
some fifty titles is valuable, but contains no reference to the 


2On nous permettra de signaler ici un autre ouvrage qui a paru 4 New- 
York presque en méme temps que celui de John Charpentier, et od il est 
beaucoup question de Rousseau: In Defence of Sensuality, par l’auteur de 
Wolf Solvent, John Cowper Powys (Simon and Schuster, N. Y.). Cette 
fois Rousseau est traité avec beaucoup de sympathie. La “ sensualité ” 
dont il est question, et que Rousseau a voulu rendre aux hommes, n’a rien 
de bas; c’est une sensualité intégrale, et ott les joies que homme dérive 
de ses actes altruistes sont comptés aussi bien que les joies de ’homme qui 
boit, mange et aime. Le livre est “ Dedicatéd to the Memory of that great 
and much-abused man Jean-Jacques Rousseau.” 
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definitive bibliographical studies of Bonnerot.' In the body of the 
book various points not unfamiliar are made: SB. was a critic 
against his will, with a frustrated ambition to be a poet; his books 
are full of self-portraiture; he was, in philosophy and in conduct, 
fluctuating (G. is not) ; he was spiteful; his friendships suffered 
from erosion. There is a discreet reference to a passion coupable 
and a livre odieux; G. is understandably disapproving but his 
position is far from that of M. Benoit-Lévy who not long ago wrote 
six hundred pages on SB. and Mme Hugo in order to conclude that 
when a man has been so wickedly disrespectful of Hugo’s wife, all 
of his writings should henceforth be forgotten. G. considers SB. a 
genius and PR. permanently significant. 

He has a new theory concerning the psychology of SB.’s scep- 
ticism. The critic, he thinks, is always enthusiastic about a new 
doctrine, is easily swept off his feet, and later, by reason of the 
same sensitiveness that yields to the first enchantment, is easily 
offended, disillusioned, and prompt to wonder if he has not been 
duped. “ Au fond, dans tous les accés de scepticisme de Sainte- 
Beuve, il entrait un peu de dépit amoureux” (p. 228). This is 
ingenious but supported by few texts, and indeed G. is not frugal 
in imagining what suits his own fixed position. A SB. qui s’em- 
balle is far from the discreet gentleman who writes: “ J’écoute, et 
je ne suis pas ému” (NZ, 111, 29); “ Je comprends, j’écoute, je 
me laisse dire; je réponds faiblement plutét par des doutes .. .” 
(Lettre a Vabbé Barbe, 23 mai, 1865); “je vois en petit” (Mes 
Poisons, 41). In fact G. himself in another connection speaks of 
SB.’s having “un besoin passionné et souvent assez malsain de 
constater partout des faiblesses et des miséres” (p. 274). The 
situation is more complicated than G.’s theory suggests. 

A disciple of organization, G., who has elsewhere commented 
upon Rousseau’s “ Jamais rien ne s’offre 4 moi qu’isolé ” and upon 
what is fragmentary in the writings of Renan,? insists that SB. 
lacked powers of composition. He quotes the critic: “ J’ai l’esprit 
étendu successivement, mais je ne lai pas étendu a la fois. 
Je ne vois bien 4 la fois qu’un point ou qu’un objet déter- 
miné” (p. 200). Professor Wilmotte had previously emphasized this 
characteristic.2 It may have importance as a symptom and would 
seem to justify placing SB. in the line that begins with Rousseau 
and presently reaches Anatole France, who was so lacking in con- 
structive imagination, according to Michaut,* and devoted to 
bibelots, i.e. small objects.© But there is another side, which G. 
neglects. There is abundant evidence in SB. of desire for organiza- 


1In course of publication since November 1928 in the Bulletin du Bibli- 
ophile. 

2 RDM, 15 mai, 1921. 

° 8. B. et ses derniers critiques, Paris, Champion, p. 26. 

* Anatole France, étude psychologique, Paris, 1922 (5e éd.). 

5 Cf. Calmettes, P., La Grande Passion d’Anatole France, Paris, 1929. 
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tion, and one of the key-passages is in PR.: the critic attacks that 
poetry which consists only of beautiful details (“ Depuis longtemps 
le détail triomphe ... Erreur! le bel art ne se comporte pas 
ainsi”) and proceeds from a consideration of art to remarks upon 
that element in human nature which gives centrality and unity.® 

Elsewhere G. suggests that SB. objects to Taine’s determinism 
because for SB. reality is so fluid, whereas in fact in a review of the 
Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise* he takes particular exception 
to Taine’s statement that “esprit humain coule avec les événe- 
ments comme un fleuve ” and makes affirmations, well calculated to 
please G., about the essential and the changeless, 

Closely related to this problem of diversity versus unity is the 
dualism represented in PR. by Montaigne and Pascal. “ S’il est 
vrai, comme Sainte-Beuve l’a dit quelque part, qu’il y a en chacun 
de nous un Pascal et un Montaigne, un duel 4 mort s’engage alors 
en lui entre Pascal et Montaigne; et Montaigne tue Pascal en 
lui” (p. 53). Giraud is downright. His attitude recalls that of his 
distinguished predecessor, Brunetiére: “ Pas de nuances .. . il 
faut choisir.”* In the PR. itself, in a highly significant passage 
actually quoted by G., it is far from certain that all the honors lie 
with Montaigne (pp. 109-110). And the subtleties of the problem 
are well suggested by SB. in an important page in Volupté where he 
deplores the fact that “le phénoméne ment perpétuellement 4 la 

G. points out that PR. contains the germ of Brunetiére’s theory 
on the evolution of genres (p. 72) and a model for Taine’s formula 
of the faculté maitresse (p. 186). He might have extended the 
references: SB. comes back at least twice in the first volume of 
PR. to the evolution theory (1, 225, 245); many other remarks 
anticipate the doctrine of Taine (1, 55, 437; 11, 514; Vv, 358, etc.) ; 
there are suggestions of Renan’s device of making the past seem 
present by comparison with contemporaries (1, 228, 248; m1, 174) 
and of Anatole Frafce’s theory of history (11, 45: “il est besoin 
d’un certain oubli”; V, 231: “dépouillons nos lumiéres acqui- 
ses ”’). 

Much in the book calls for development or modification, not 
excluding the affirmation that SB. wrote PR. to take final leave of 
Christianity. In G.’s manner there is a touch of the pontifical. 


* Port-Royal, v1, 117-118. G. quotes indeed an intervening paragraph on 
p. 118 (G. p. 158) but leaves out the rest. 

™NL, vu, 84. 

8 Cf. Pages sur Ernest Renan, Paris, Perrin, p. 248. 

* Ed. Bibliothéque Romantique, I, 107. SB. is anticipating Benda, La Fin 
de VEternel. At the end of Volupté, 1, 282, is a remark about an ideal 
fusion of immutability and life which is not remote from a point made by 
Santayana in Genteel Tradition at Bay (1931). G. makes no allowance 
for this side of SB. 
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But the book is stimulating, and quotations from PR. are so 
copious that the alert reader may furnish his own correctives. 


Horatio SMITH 


Brown University 


Psychologie de la Construction, dans la phrase francaise moderne. 
By Fe.rx Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1930. 
Pp. xii + 307. 


In a way this book.is the focal point of M. B.’s style studies 
which have been appearing since 1923 in the French Quarterly, 
Modern Languages, and in independent volumes issued by the 
Presses universitaires. It is designed for students of literature 
who use the “ explication de texte” method. The author appears 
definitely as a disciple of the school of Saussure which has also 
among its followers such eminent linguists as Vendryés, Grammont, 
Ch. Bally, Séchehaye, and Delacroix. For this group there is a 
sharp cleavage between the spoken and the written tongues; M. B. 
is concerned only with the written. He classifies the stylistic or 
individualistic traits of written expression into the three groups, 
found also in his predecessors: intellectual effects, emotional or 
affective, and sensory. Apparently word order is the most flexible 
medium, and such devices as rhythm, harmony, symmetry, ellipsis, 
and repetition are used where variation of order does not suffice. 
Most of the examples are drawn from seventeenth and nineteenth 
century writers, with particular emphasis upon La Fontaine. The 
author makes occasional use of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Byron, 
and Rupert Brooke, when they furnish notable examples to his 
point. 

This book is beautifully written and if example is really equal 
to precept it should be extremely useful. The American student 
may find the contents at times diffuse: the author is often suggestive 
rather than systematic, but this is not necessarily a fault. We are 
growing so accustomed to manuals, on this side of the water, that we 
expect nothing else. The chapter which gives an apergu historique 
of stylistic constructions from the Old French period on, is not 
wholly satisfactory. It becomes evident that M. Boillot’s interest 
is in critical rather than historical investigation. He has used 
admirable books of reference but does not always draw from them 
the most salient facts. The bibliography at the back is excellent 
though it lacks some of the recent German contributions such as 
Spitzer’s Stilstudien. M. B. suggests (p. 291) that his book may 
be considered heretical throughout. Such is certainly not the case 
and we hope that it will become well known among literary students 


in America. 
U. T. Hommes 


University of North Carolina 
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Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsrethen. Reihe Deutsche Selbst- 
zeugnisse. Erster Band. Die Entwicklung der deutschen 
Selbstzeugnisse. Sechster Band. Selbstzeugnisse aus dem 
Dreiszigjahrigen Krieg und dem Barock. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. MARIANNE BEyYER-FROHLICH. Leipzig. 1930. Reclam. 
7 marks each volume. 


The first volume of this series not only gives an outline of 
the material which is to be published in the other eight volumes 
of the series, but an historical survey of the autobiographies from 
the prototype of all personal confession, Augustin’s Confessiones, 
to its secular antitype, Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit. It ana- 
lyses the change in the aspect of life of the German from the times 
of the feudal and religious ordo to the climax of subjectivism 
around 1800. Unity is brought into this diverse mass of docu- 
ments in the only way it can be achieved, through their relation to 
the respective cultural period. The abundance of material dis- 
cussed can hardly be indicated; it can only be duly appreciated, 
when the documents themselves are published. 

So far only the sixth volume containing autobiographical mate- 
rial of the seventeenth century has appeared. The historian of 
modern literature will, of course, be most interested in the reprint 
of Uriel Acosta’s Exemplar Vitae Humanae because of the presenta- 
tion of this character by modern authors like Gutzkow and Kolben- 
heyer. For similar reasons the religious confession of Johannes 
Kepler from the year 1623 may be welcome. The other material 
does not transcend the limits of the century in this way, but it is 
not less characteristic for this period and its problems, The re- 
flections and diary notes from the time of the Thirty Years’ War, 
especially those written from the viewpoint of the little bourgeois 
and peasant are valuable supplements to Grimmelshausen’s famous 
novel. The visions of Anna Vetterin taken from Arnold’s Kirchen- 
und Ketzergeschichte on the other hand illustrate concisely and 
vividly the same conflict between spirituality and sensuality which 
Ermatinger finds to be a characteristic of the Barock period as 
exemplified in Simplizissimus. All social strata from the little 
bourgeois to statesmen and princes are represented in this volume. 
How the evolution of social and cultural tendencies is reflected in 
these subjective writings, the editor points out in the introduction, 
but this question deserves a closer analysis taking into consideration 
the other literary documents of the time. 


F. W. KavurMANN 
Smith College 


BRIEF MENTION 


BRIEF MENTION 


Handbuch der Englandkunde. 2 Teile. (Handbiicher der 
Auslandskunde, herausgegeben von PauL HarTING und WILHELM 
SCHELLBERG.) Frankfurt a.M.: Diesterweg, 1929-30. Pp. xv + 
350; xii+ 370. Planned primarily for teachers of English in 
Germany, this work will be of interest to all serious students of 
English history and literature. It is-an impressive piece of codpera- 
tive scholarship. The general reader in quest of foreign points of 
view will find a more cogent account of British politics and society 
in Dibelius’s Hngland, a more subtle analysis of the national char- 
acter in Cazamian’s brilliant little monograph, Pour qu’on connait 
lame anglaise, but the student will learn a great deal from follow- 
ing this careful survey. The editors explain that they have given 
individual contributors a relatively free hand, and accordingly the 
articles vary a good deal in method. Least useful to the American 
reader, and, one suspects, to the mature German student as well, 
is the bald encyclopaedia article with strings of names and dates, 
such as Aronstein’s chapter on the drama. The most successful 
contributions balance precise detail with significant generalization 
(Miiller-Freienfels on philosophy and science, Knapp on the fine 
arts, Levy on economic history, Becking on music, Riess on social 
life). Other chapters, which do not keep this balance, vary in 
merit: Vowinckel entangles the reader in an abstruse account of 
the modern novel; Deutschbein’s discussion of national traits as 
expressed in language is somewhat speculative, but stimulates 
curiosity ; Mackensen’s treatment of folklore is desultory. The two 
volumes are handsomely and accurately printed. The bibliographies 
appended to each chapter are useful for recent German literature in 
the various fields; they do not always include the most important 
French and English works. The editors invite the reader to com- 
bine the material according to his own needs; to this end an index 
of subjects, not merely of persons, would have been valuable. 


The Rice Institute ALAN DUGALD MC KILLOP 


Shakespeare: A Historical and Critical Study, with Annotated 
Texts of Twenty-one Plays. By Harpin Craic. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman, and Co., 1931. Pp. vi+ 1194. $4.00. Professor 
Craig attempts to present all the information about Shakespeare 
and his background needed by the ordinary student. The result 
is a large but by no means unwieldly volume, which combines the 
texts of the best plays with the information for which students 
are usually referred to “handbooks.” The project was ambitious ; 
the execution is remarkably successful. Here are digested the: 
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results of those new methods in Shakespeare study of which many 
textbook writers, the bulk of this country’s high school teachers, 
and far too many collegiate instructors still remain complacently 
unaware. Professor Craig’s exposition, thoroughly informed, and 
clearly and pleasantly expressed, ought to prove directly influential 
in raising the level on which the study and teaching of Shakespeare 
are at present conducted. 


Contemporary Drama. Selected by E. BrapLEE Watson and 
BENFIELD Pressey. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 
American Plays, pp. viii + 522; English and Irish Plays, pp. viii 
+ 443; European Plays, pp. ix +458. An attractive series of 
pocket-size authologies; each volume contains five or six well- 
selected plays. 


Dramas of Modernism and Their Forerunners. Edited by 
MontrosE J. Moses. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 1931. Pp. 
xvi-+ 741. Mr. Moses adds to his useful series of drama antholo- 
gies a volume containing sixteen plays and thirty-six pages of 
bibliography. There is also a prefatory essay which says many 
sensible things about the way of the modernistic drama, and about 
how and how not to read it. There are introductory notes on the 
various dramatists, on expressionism, and on the psychic drama. 
The authors represented range from Strindberg and Chekhov 
to O’Neill. 


Modern British and American Plays. Edited by S. Marton 
Tucker. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. Pp. xvii + 946. 
$4.00. The excellent drama series of Harpers, edited by Professor 
A. H. Quinn, gains an interesting addition in Professor Tucker’s 
new volume. In a cogent introduction Mr. Tucker maintains the 
superiority of recent American drama to the British; but it is only 
too clear from perusal of these selections that, if the second great 
renascence of the English drama is over, America is not yet, with 
the possible exception of Mr. O’Neill’s works, producing a drama 
comparable to it. Twenty-three plays are included, of which six- 
teen were written since 1920. 


Plays of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century. Edited by 
and Howarp Mumrorp Jongs. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1931. Pp. x + 896. $4.00. Messrs. Mac- 
Millan and Jones have prepared their volume of twenty-four plays 
with unusual taste. This collection is especially welcome because 
it contains a number of dramas which are not to be found in other 
anthologies. Among these are plays by Sir William D’Avenant, 
Dryden and Howard, Lee, Colley Cibber, Colman and Garrick, 
Kelly, Cumberland, and Kotzebue. The critical apparatus, how- 
ever, is limited to a few footnotes. H. 8. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Ewen, C. L’Estrange.—A History of Sur- 
names of the British Isles. New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. Pp. xx + 508. $7.50. 

Gohdes, Clarence L.—The Periodicals of 
American ‘Transcendentalism. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1931. Pp. vii+ 
264, $3.50. (Duke University Publications. ) 


Lindabury, Richard Vliet. — A Study of 
Patriotism in the Elizabethan Drama. 
Princeton: University Press, 1931. Pp. x-+ 
218. $3.00. (Princeton Studies in English, 
i.) 

Levin, Harry. — The Broken Column, a 
Study in Romantic Hellenism. Oambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. 76. 
(Bowdoin Prize Essay.) 

Richardson, Lyon N.—A History of Early 
American Magazines (1741-1789). New 
York: Nelson, 1931. Pp. xi-+ 414. $5.00. 


Sandford, William Phelps. — English 
Theories of Public Address, 1530-1828. 
= : The Ohio State University, 1929. 
p. 212. 

Thomas of Britain.—The Romance of 
Tristram and Ysolt. Translated from the 
Qld French and Old Norse by Roger Her- 
man Loomis. Revised edition. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1931. $1.50. 

Stern, Gustaf—Meaning and Change of 
Meaning, With Special Reference to the 
English Language. Géteborg: Wettergren & 
Kerbers Forlag, 1931. Pp. xii+ 456. 15 
Kronor. (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 
XXXVIII, 1932:1.) 


Szogs, Arthur. — Die Ausdriicke fiir 

“Arbeit ” und “ Beruf” im Altenglischen. 
Heidelberg: C. Winters, 1931. Pp. xv+ 
143. 7 M. (Anglistische Forschungen, 
Heft 73.) 
_ Wallace, Malcolm W. (Collector).—Studies 
in English by Members of University College 
Toronto. University of Toronto Press, 1931. 
Pp. 254. $2.50. 


GERMAN 


_ Fischer, Paul.—Goethes letztes Lebens- 
jahr. Mit 9 Bildtafeln und 1 Wiedergabe 
der letzten Unterschrift Goethes. Weimar: 
Bohlau, 1931. viii, 171 pp. M. 8. 

Gigler, Maria. — Die pidagogischen An- 
schauungen der Marie von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach, Diss. Tiibingen. [Leipzig: Druckerei 
der Werkgemeinschaft, 1930]. 98 pp. 


_Goethes Briefwechsel mit Georg und Caro- 
line Sartorius (von 1801-1825). Mit 15 
neuen Goethe-Briefen und vielen andern un- 


bekannten Dokumenten aus der Goethezeit. 
Auf Veranlassung Wilhelm Werner von 
Bobers im Auftr. d. Goethe- u. Schiller- 
Archivs hrsg. u. bearb. von Else von Monroy. 
Weimar: Boéhlau, 1931. xlii, 228 pp. 3 
plates. M. 8.80. 


Goldstein, Walter.—Carl Hauptmann. Ein 
Lebensbild. Schweidnitz: Bergland-Ges. f. 
Volksbildung, 1931. 189 pp. M. 3.85. 


Grosz, Erhart.— Die Grisardis (Grysard) 
des Erhart Grosz. Nach der Breslauer Hs. 
Hrsg. von Philipp Strauch. [Altdeutsche 
Textbibliothek, Nr. 29]. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1931. xl, 74 pp. M. 2.40. 


Gundolf, Friedr.—Ein Gelegenheitsgedicht 
von Brockes. [Sitzungsber. d. Heidelb. Akad. 
d. Wiss. Philos.-hist. Kl. Jg. 1930/31, Abh. 
4]. Heidelberg: Winter, 1931. 5 pp., 6 fac- 
simile plates. M. 1. 


Hamel, A. G. van.—Gotisch Handboek 
Tweede Druk. [Oudgermansche Handboeken, 
derde deel]. Haarlem: H. D. Tjeenk Willink 
& Zoon N/V. 1931. xix, 283 pp. fl. 9. 

Havers, Wilhelm.—Handbuch der erklir- 
enden Syntax. Ein Versuch zur Erforschung 
der Bedingungen und Triebkriifte in Syntax 
und Stilistik. [Indogerm. Bibliothek, 1. Abt., 
1. Reihe: Grammatiken, 20]. Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1931. xviii, 292 pp. M. 11. 

Heberle, Jos.—Die iiltesten Hofnamen der 
Altusrieder Pfarr. Altusried (Allgdu): X. 
Diet, 1931. 19 pp. 20 Pf. 

Hefele, Herm.—Goethes Faust. Stuttgart: 
Frommann, 1931. 204 pp. M. 4.20. 


Heffner, R. M. Brief German Grammar. 
Boston: Heath [1931]. xxxiii, 238 pp. $1.60. 


Heidelberger, Ernst.—Formen der Pub- 
lizistik bei Bérne und Courier. [Wortkunst. 
N. F. H. 5]. Miinchen: Hueber, 1931. 102 
pp. M. 4. 

Hessel, Karl Robert Heinr. — Heinrich 
Heines Verhiltnis zur bildenden Kunst. 
[Beitrige zur deutschen Literaturwissen- 
schaft. Nr. 39]. Marburg: Elwert, 1931. xi, 
186 pp. M. 7.50. 


Heyer, Ilse.— Eichendorffs dramatische 
Satiren im Zusammenhang mit dem geistigen 
und kulturellen Leben ihrer Zeit. [Hermaea, 
28]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1931. 140 pp. 
M. 5.50. 

Jabben, 0. T.—Die friesische Sprache der 
Karrharde. Lautlehre [Schriften der Bal- 
tischen Komm. zu Kiel, Bd. 19, = Veréffent- 
lichungen der Schleswig-Holsteinischen Uni- 
versititsges. Nr. 30]. Breslau: F. Hirt, 
1931. 110 pp. 4°. M. 6. 


Joesten, Maria—Untersuchungen zu ahd. 
(as.) &, i vor u der Folgesilbe und zur 1. Pers. 
Sg. Pris. Ind. der starken e-Verben (KI. 
III b, IV, V). (Giessener Beitriige zur deu. 
Philologie. 28). Giessen: v. Miinchow’sche 
Univ.-Druckerei, 1931. 70 pp. M. 3.75. 
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Jutz, Leo.—Die alemannischen Mundarten. 
(Abriss der Lautverhiltnisse). Mit 1 Karte. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1931. xi, 289 pp. 


Kehl, Hildegard.—Stilarten des deutschen 
Lustspielalexandriners, untersucht an Gry- 
phius: “ Der schwermende Schiffer, Gellert: 
“Das Band,” Goethe: “ Die Laune des Ver- 
liebten,” Miillner: “ Die Vertrauten.” [Bau- 
steine z. Gesch. d. deu. Lit. Bd. 31]. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1931. vi, 119 pp. M. 5. 


Keil, Max.— Altisliindische Namenwahl. 
[Palaestra. 176]. Leipzig: Mayer & Miiller, 
1931. xii, 136 pp. M. 11.20. 


Keudell, Elise von.—Goethe als Benutzer 
der Weimarer Bibliothek. Ein Verzeichnis 
der von ihm entliehenen Werke. Hrsg. m. e. 
Vorwort von Prof. Dr. Werner Deetjen. Mit 
der Wiedergabe des einzigen erhaltenen 
Leihscheins Goethes (im Besitz des Goethe- 
u. Schiller-Archivs Weimar). Weimar: 
Bohlau, 1931. xiii, 391 pp. M. 14. 


Kinkel, Gottfried.—Selbstbiographie. 1838- 
1848. Hrsg. von Richard Sander. [Veréffent- 
lichungen aus der Handschriftensammlung 
der Universititsbibliothek Bonn. 1]. Bonn: 


Cohen, 1931. xxiv, 255 pp. 2 facsimiles. 
Cloth, M. 12.50. 

Korff, H. A. und Linden, W.—Aufriss der 
deutschen Literaturgeschichte nach neueren 
Gesichtspunkten. In Verbindung mit .. . 
hrsg. von —. 2. Aufl. (erweitert aus Zs. f. 
Deutschkunde, Jg. 1927-1930). Leipzig, 
Berlin: Teubner, 1931. 225 pp. M. 5.20. 


Kralik, Dietrich von. — Die thberlieferung 
und Entstehung der Thidrekssaga. [Rhein- 
ische Beitriige u. Hiilfsbiicher zur germ. 
Philologie u. Volkskunde. Bd. 19]. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1931. 93 pp. M. 4.50. 

Kranzmayer, Eberhard. — Sprachschichten 
und Sprachbewegungen in den Ostalpen. 1. 
[Arbeiten zur  bayerisch-ésterr. Dialekt- 
eographie. H. 2]. Wien: Hélder-Pichler- 

empsky; Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1931. 61 
pp., 2 leaves, 12 plates. M. 5. 

Krauss, Ingrid.— Studien iiber Schopen- 
hauer und den Pessimismus in der deutschen 
Literatur des 19. Jhs. [Sprache und Dicht- 
ung, H. 47]. Bern: Haupt, 1931. 198 pp. 
M. 6. 

Kretschmer, Max.— Schicksale deutscher 
Dichter. Langensalza: J. Beltz [1931]. iv, 
355 pp. M. 6. 


Laserstein, Botho.— Ludwig Bérne oder: 
Die Uberwinaung des Judentums. Wien: 
L&nyi, 1931. 32 pp. M. 1.50. 


Leisegang, Hans. — Lessings Weltan- 
schauung. Leipzig: Meiner, 1931. xi, 205 pp. 
M. 7.50. 

Liepmann, Hans W.—Lessing und die 
mittelalterliche Philosophie. Studien zur 
wissenschaftlichen Rezeptions- und Arbeits- 
weise Lessings und seiner Zeit. [Tiibinger 


germanistische Arbeiten. Bd. 13]. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1931. xvi, 162 pp. M. 9. 

Lohrmann, Heinrich-Friedrich. — Die Ent. 
wicklung zur realistischen Seelenhaltung in 
Zeitdrama von 1840 bis 1850. [Literatur unj 
Seele, Bd. 1]. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1931. 112 pp. M. 5. 

Liibbe, Fritz—Die Wendung vom Ini. 
vidualismus zur sozialen Gemeinschaft in 
romantischen Roman (von Brentano yn 
Eichendorff und Arnim). Ein Beitrag m 
Vorgeschichte des Realismus. [Literatur und 
Seele, Bd. 2]. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1931. 116 pp. M. 5. 

Meyer-Benfey, Heinrich. — Hebbels Agnes 
Bernauer. Weimar: Bohlau, 1931. xv, 139 
pp. M. 6.50. 

Milch, Werner.—Carl Hauptmanns schle. 
sische Sendung. Breslaw: Priebatsch, 193], 
20 pp. 60 Pf. 

Muncker, Friedrich.—Die Sprache des All- 
tags. Moderne feststehende Redewendungen 
im Deutschen und ihre Aquivalente in fren- 
den Sprachen (Franz., Span., u. a.). Eine 
Sprachvergleichung. Tl. 1. Niirnberg : Schrag, 
1931. 104 pp. M. 3.60. 

Miiller, Johannes. — Untersuchungen ar 
rhein-moselfriinkischen Dialektgrenze. Mit 6 
Kt. Skizzen. [Rheinisches Archiv. 17]. Bonn: 
Rohrscheid, 1931. 148 pp. M. 14. 

Miiller, Karl—Die rythmischen Masse. Mit 
10 Fig. im Text. Berlin, Bonn: Ferd. Diimn- 
ler, 193i. 130 pp. M. 7.50. 

Pfeiffer, Johannes. — Das lyrische Gedicht 
als iisthetisches Gebilde. Ein phinomenolo- 
gischer Versuch. Halle: Niemeyer, 1931. 
113 pp. M. 5.50. 

Richter, Paul K.— Willibald Alexis als 
Literatur- und Theaterkritiker. [German 
Studien. H. 107]. Berlin: Ebering, 1931. 

Rickert, Heinrich. — Helena in Goethes 
Faust. [Aus: Die Akademie. H. 4. 1925]. 
Erlangen: Palm & Enke [1931]. 62 pp. 
M. 2.50. 

Rilker, Rainer Maria.—Rainer Maria Rilke 
auf Capri. Gespriiche. Hrsg. von Leopold 
von Schlézer. Dresden: Jess [1931]. 71 pp. 
M. 1.50. 

Schiffmann, Konrad. — Neue Beitriige a 
Ortsnamenkunde Oberdésterreichs. 4. 
Winkler, 1931. 24 pp. M. 1.80. 

Schiller, Karl, u. Liibben, August.—Mittel- 
niederdeutsches Wéorterbuch. Photomechat- 
ischer Neudruck 6 Bde. Miinster i. W. 
Aschendorff [1931]. M. 120. 

Schrank, Willi—Sein und Erziehung im 
Werke Rainer Maria Rilkes. Ein Beitrag mI 
Phiinomenologie erziehlicher Welthaltung. 
[Pidagogische Studien u. Kritiken. Bd. 6]. 
Weimar: Béhlau, 1931. 83 pp. M. 3.20. 

Selver, Henrik.—Die Auffassung des Bii- 
gers im deutschen biirgerlichen Drama des 
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18. Jhs. Hngelsdorf-Leipzig: Vogel, 1931. 
vii, 126 pp. M. 3.50. 

Stegmann, Hans.—Wilhelm Raabe als Er- 
lebnis. Wolfenbiittel: Heckner, 1931. 107 
pp. M. 4. 

Tack, Paul.— Uberrollenmiissige Sprach- 
gestaltung in der Tragidie. [Wortkunst, N. 
Miinchen: Hueber, 1931. 63 pp. 


‘Trier, Jost.—Der deutsche Wortschatz im 
Sinnbezirk des Verstandes. Die Geschichte 
eines sprachlichen Feldes. Bd. 1. Von den 
Anfiingen bis zum Beginn d. 13. Jh. [Ger- 
manische Bibliothek. Abt. 2, Bd. 31.] Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1931. 347 pp. M. 22. 


Wais, Kurt K. T.—Henrik Ibsen und das 
Problem des Vergangenen im Zusammen- 
hang der gleichzeitigen Geistesgeschichte. 
[Tiibinger germanistische Arbeiten. Bd. 14: 
Sonderreihe, Bd. 1]. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1931. xii, 281 pp. M. 15. 


Das Vater—Sohn-Motiv in der Dicht- 
ung. 1880-1930. [Stoff- u. Motivgeschichte 
der deutschen Literatur, 11]. Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1931. viii, 89 pp. M. 6.50. 

Weede, Walter.—Die Landschaft bei Willi- 
bald Alexis. Diss. Rostock. Lippstadt i. 
Westf.: Thiele, 1931. vii, 140 pn. 


FRENCH 


Abraham, P.—Proust. Recherches sur la 
création intellectuelle. Paris: Rieder, 1930. 
91 pp. Fr. 20. , 

Balzac.—César Birotteau, éd. M. Allem. 
Paris: Garnier, 1930. xiii + 406 pp. Fr. 9. 

Banner, F.— Aloysius Bertrand’s Gaspard 
de la Nuit als Wortkunstwerk. Munich diss. 
Augsburg: 1931. 73 pp. 

A.—tLes Ecrivains de combat. 

‘aris: i 
ay uvres représentatives, 1931. 276 pp. 
de.—Marcel Proust. Lettres et 

nversations. Paris: Eds. i 
1930. 253 pe. 8 s. des Portiques, 

Boisson, J.—Les Inexactitudes et singu- 
larités de la langue fr. mod. Paris: Fisch. 
bacher, 1930. 216 pp. 

Bruston, C.—Les Fanfreluches de Rabelai 
Paris: Fischbacher, 1930. 20 pp. 
a P.—Le Faux naturisme de J.-J. 
—4 Paris: Maloine, 1931. 213 pp. 

Chabaud, A.—Jules Michelet. Son oeuvre. 
Paris: Nouv. rev. crit., 1929. 87 pp. Fr. 9. 

Charpentier, John.—J.-J . Rousseau ou le 
oe par dépit. Paris: Perrin, 1931. 


Cours, Jean de—Fr. Vielé-Griffin. Son 


euvre. Sa pensée. Son art. Paris: Cham- 
e rs xxv + 242 pp. (Bibl. de la 


iii 


Crowhurst, P. 0.—Cassell’s Dictionary of 
Fr. synonyms, arranged in groups. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1931. viii + 207 pp. 
$2.50. 

Demorest, D. L.—L’Expression figurée et 
symbolique dans l’euvre de G. Flaubert. 
Diss. Paris: Conard, 1931. xiii-+ 703 pp. 

——A Travers les plans, manuscrits et 
dossiers de Bouvard et Pécuchet. Diss. [bid., 
1931. 164 pp. 

Dictionnaire de l’Académie francaise. — 
Fase. I (A & Can). Paris: Hachette, 1931. 
Fr. 40. 

Du Bellay. — Cuvres poétiques, éd. 
Chamard. T. VI. Paris: Droz, 1931. xxxiv 
+ 240 pp. Fr. 25. (Soc. des textes fr. mod.) 

Funck-Brentano et Deslandres.—La Biblio- 
théque de l’Arsenal. Paris: Laurens, 1930. 
64 pp. 

Gautier, Th.—Fortunio et autres nouvelles, 
éd. A. Boschot. Paris: Garnier, 1930. xviii 
+ 357 pp. Fr. 12. 

Immergluck, M.—La Question sociale dans 
VYeuvre de Goncourt. Diss. Strasbourg: 
1930. 155 pp. 

Goncourt, J. de. — Lettres, éd. H. Céard. 
Paris: Fasquelle, 1930. 357 pp. Fr. 14. 

Kennerknecht, A.—Die franz: Kurzschrift 
Prévost-Delaunay philologisch untersucht. 


Diss. Munich: 1930. 92 pp. 
Kiberle, M.— Moderne Tendenzen in 
Colette’s Sprache. Diss. Munich: 1930. 


139 pp. 

La Batut, G. de.— L’Oraison funébre 
@Henriette d’Angleterre, de Bossuet. Paris: 
Malfére, 1931. 160 pp. Fr. 9. 

Lot-Borodine, M.— Vingt miracles de 
Notre-Dame, trad. de l’ancien fr., avec une 
note bibliogr. par A. Jeanroy. Paris: 
Boccard, 1930. xxxi + 159 pp. 

Maitre Pierre Pathelin, éd. L. Dimier. 
Paris: Delagrave, 1931. 216 pp. Fr. 18. 


Méré, Chevalier de.— (£uvres complétes, 
ed. C. H. Boudhors. T. I. Paris: Roches, 
1930. lxix + 183 pp. Fr. 27. 

Moliére—Cuvres, éd. J. Copeau. 8 vols. 
Paris: Cité des Livres, 1930. 2960 pp. 

Prod’homme, J. G.—Vingt chefs-d’ceuvre 
(du Cid & Mme Bovary) jugés par leurs 
contemporains. Paris: Stock, 1930. xiii + 
293 pp. Fr. 18. 

Proust, M.—Correspondance. II. Lettres & 
la comtesse de Noailles. Paris: Plon, 1931. 
244 pp. Fr. 12. 

Quinze Joies de mariage, trad. M.-L. 
Simon, introd. A. Jeanroy, suiv. de Guil- 
laume Aleci, Le Débat de homme et de la 
femme. Paris: Boccard, 1929. xxx + 205 pp. 


Rabelais. — Le Tiers livre, éd. Abel Le- 
franc. Paris: Champion, 1931. cxiii + 391 
pp. Fr. 140. 
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Rabelais.—Cuvres, éd. d’Espezele. 4 vols. 
Paris: Cité des Livres, 1930. xvii + 1211 
pp. Fr. 60. 

Sainte-Beuve.—Les Grands écrivains fr., 
études des lundis éd. M. Allem. XVIIIes. 
Paris: Garnier, 1930. viii + 383 pp. Fr. 12. 

Schoknecht, F.— Die Bedeutungswicklung 
der Wortgruppe “vitium.” Munich diss. 
Rostock: 1930. xvi + 132 pp. 

Sorel, Ch.—Hist. comique de Francion, éd. 
Roy. T. IV. Paris: Droz, 1931. 162 pp. 
Fr. 25. (Soe. des textes fr. mod.) 

Stendhal.—La Chartreuse de Parme, éd. 
P. Martino. 2 vols. Paris: Bossard, 1928. 
xlvi + 335 + 377 pp. 

Le Rouge et le Blane (Lucien 
Leuwen), éd. H. Rambaud. Paris: Bossard, 
1931. 947 pp. Fr. 48. 


Tiersot, J.—La musique aux temps roman- 
tiques. Paris: Alcan, 1931. 186 pp. 


Voltaire.— Contes et romans, éd. Van 

Tieghem. T. 4. Paris: Roches, 1930. 259 
pp. Fr. 19.50. 
Romans et contes, éd. J. Bainville. 
4 vols. Paris: Cité des livres, 1930. xvi + 
227 + ix + 297 + viii + 299 + v + 301 pp 
Fr. 60. 

Wenzel, D.—Der literarische Impression- 
ismus dargestellt an der Prosa Alphonse 
Daudets. Diss. Munich: 1928. viii + 88 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Altomare, L.—II teatro di Roberto Bracco 
nella drammatica contemporanea. Studio 
eritico. Molfetta: Tip. St. De Bari e figli, 
1930. 162 pp. 

Barberino, Andrea da.—Guerino detto il 


Meschino. Romanzo. Sesto 8S. Giovanni 
(Milano): A. Barion, 1929. 263 pp. L. 2. 


Beccaria, Cesare.— Scritti maggiori. La 
Santa (Milano) : S. A. Notari, ist. edit. tip. 
italiano, 1929. 317 pp. (Capolavori itali- 
ani.) 

Boileau, H. T.—Italy in the post-Victorian 
Novel. Philadelphia: 1931. xii + 130 pp. 
(A thesis in English presented to the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. ) 


Borriello, A.— La lirica leopardiana del- 
l’infinito. Studio critico. Napoli: M. Guida, 
1930. 136 pp. L. 6. 

Bozzano, E.—Letteratura d’oltretomba. 
Citta della Pieve: Tip. “Dante,” 1929. 63 
pp. L. &. 

Butti, A.—Poeti italiani nel Rinascimento. 
Milano: A. Vallardi edit. tip., 1929. 93 pp. 
L. 3. (Biblioteca popolare di coltura, no. 
121.) 

Caffé, Da il. Introduzione e note di L. Col- 
lino. Torino: Unione tip. edit. torinese, 1930, 
xli+ 176 pp. L. 8. (Collezione di classici 


italiani con note, serie II, no. 21.) 


Calvo, Edoardo Ignazio.—Tutte le poesie 
piemontesi compresa 1l’anacreontica “ Suj 
preve,” ora per la prima volta stampata; 
ed il poemetto in versi italiani “ I] diavolo 
in statu quo.” Introduzione di N. Costa, 
In appendice lo studio biografico dettato da 
A. Brofferio. A curae con note di G. Pacotto 
e A. Viglongo. Torino: “Selp,” studio edi- 
toriale librario piemontese, 1930. 328 pp. 
L. 20. 

Campanella, Tommaso.—La citta del sole. 
La Santa (Milano): S. A. Notari, ist. edit. 
tip. italiano, 1929. 176 pp. (Capolavori 
italiani.) 

Caro, Annibale.—Gli amori di Dafne e Cloe, 
La Santa (Milano): 8. A. Notari, ist. edit. 
italiano edit. tip., 1929. 153 pp. (I capo- 
lavori della letteratura italiana.) 

Caterina da Genova, Santa.—Trattato del 
Purgatorio. Genova: “Vita francescana,” 
1929. xxiii+ 64 pp. L. 3.50. (I capolavori 
dei mistici francescani. ) 

Cianciulli, M.—JI1l messo del cielo nel- 
l’Inferno Dantesco. Roma: Casa edit. “ L’ide- 
alismo realistico,” 1930. 115 pp. L. 15. 

D’Azeglio, Massimo. — Ettore Fieramosca, 
ossia La disfida di Barletta. Introduzione e 
note di L. Mannucci. Livorno: R. Giusti, 
1929. xxii+ 233 pp. L. 8.50. 

Del Mastro, A.— Ugo Foscolo. 
Vecchi, 1930. 29 pp. 

Della Valle, Federigo.—La reina di Scotia: 
tragedia. A cura di B. Croce. Bologna: 
N. Zanichelli, 1930. 137 pn. (Nuova scelta 
di curiosita letterarie inedite o rare, no. 4.) 

De Sanctis, Fr.—Saggi critici. Nuova edi- 
zione a cura di N. Cortese. I. Napoli: A. 
Morano, 1930. x + 344 pp. L. 12. 

Di Vadi, A—La poesia di Pascoli. Con 
prefazione di L. Giusso. Napoli: “ Et,” edit. 
Tirrena, 1930. 122 pp. L. 8. (Collezione di 
cultura moderna. ) 

D’Ovidio, F.— Rimpianti vecchi e nuovi. 
Vol. I: Conciliazione fra lo State e la Chiesa; 
un antico colloquio col card. Capecelatro; 
Luigi Tosti; Una gita alla Badia di Monte- 
cassino; Gaetano Bernardi; Il secolo XIX; 
Quando comincera il nuovo secolo? ecc. 
Caserta: Casa edit. Moderna, 1929. xv+ 
407 pp. L. 20. (Opere complete di F. 
D’Ovidio, no. 13.) 

Formica, R.—In Beozia.... Scorribande 
traverso il Piemonte letterario. Vol. I: Nor- 
berto Rosa. Torino: A. Formica, 1929. 262 
pp. L. 12. 

Foscolo, Ugo.—Prose e poesie scelte e com- 
mentate, con un saggio sui “ Sepolcri,” 4 
cura di A. Momigliano. Messina: G. Princi- 
pato, 1929. vi+ 85 pp. L. 6. (Classicl 
italiani e stranieri, no. 28.) 

Galati Vito, G—Vincenzo patriota 
e poeta calabrese. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 
1930. 104 pp. L. 5. 
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Galletti, A—L’opera di Giosué Carducci. 
Il poeta; il critico; il maestro. Volume 
Iell. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1929. 2 vols., 
310, 292 pp. L. 40. 

Gaudenzio, R., e Reichenbach, G.—Prose di 
artisti e scienziati. Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo Buonarroti, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Giorgio Vasari, Galileo Galilei, a cura di —, 
Napoli-Citta di Castello: F. Perrella, 1930. 
441 pp. L.15. (Semina flammae: biblioteca 
classica italiana.) 

Goldoni, C.—Il burbero benefico. Con 
prefazione e nuovo commento critico ed 
estetico di F. Lo Parco. Napoli: Federico e 
Ardia, 1925. 88 pp. L. 3. 


Guerrazzi, F. D.— Novelle: La vendetta 
paterna; Veronica Cybo; Storia di un 
moscone. Sancasciano-Pesa: Soc. edit. to- 
scana, 1930. 175 pp. L. 5. 


Gustarelli, A—Dante Alighieri. Le opere 
minori. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1930. 118 pp. 
L. 6. (Quaderni di analisi estetica. ) 


—— Scrittori autobiografici. Epistolo- 

grafi. Per cura di —. Milano: A. Vallardi 
edit. tip., 1930. 171 pp. L. 8. (Quaderni di 
analisi estetica. ) 
Vittorio Alfieri. Notizie biografiche, 
riassunti, esempi di analisi estetica. Milano: 
A. Vallardi edit. tip., 1929. 91 pp. L. 4.50. 
(Quaderni di analisi estetica.) 


Isopescu, C.—II viaggiatore transilvano Ion 
Codru Dragusanu e l’Italia. Roma: An. 
romana editoriale, 1930. 92 pp. L. 10. 
(Collana storica dell’Oriente europeo, no. 4.) 


Lipparini, G.—Divertimenti ovvero Nuove 
passeggiate. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1930. 
454 pp. L. 15. 


Lisignoli, Giulia.—Beatrice. Venezia: Tip. 
Armena, 1929. 35 pp. (Nozze Maria Nava- 
— Barello; Osnago Brianza, 3 giugno 


Magalotti, Lorenzo. — Pagine scientifiche. 
Con introduzione a cura di D. Claps. Mi- 
lano: C. Signorelli, 1929. 140 pp. L. 3. 
(Biblioteca di letteratura, no. 92-94.) 


Marino, Giambattista.—L’Adone. Ridotto 
e commentato da C. Culeasi. Milano: Son- 
zogno, 1930. 316 pp. L. 4. (Biblioteca 
classica economica, no. 69.) 


Moles, M.—Antologia moderna di prose e 
poesie, ordinata da —. Con prefazione ed 
un commento critico-polemico sulla lettera- 
tura contemporanea di G. Luongo. Napoli: 
Casa edit. delle “Cronache letterarie e 
teatrali,” Clet edit. tip., 1929. 194 pp. L. 15. 


Morpurgo, S.—Le opere volgari a stampa 
dei secoli XIII e XIV indicate e descritte da 
F. Zambrini. Supplemento con gli indici 
generali dei capoversi, dei manoscritti, dei 
nomi e soggetti. Pubblicato dalla Com- 


missione per i testi di lingua. Bologna: N. 
Zanichelli, 1929. xii + 372 pp. 

Mosconi, N.—Saggio di una critica lette- 
raria Manzoniana. Cremona: Unione tip. 
Cremonese, 1929. 182 pp. L. 8. 


Oliva, A.— Francesco De Lemene (1634- 
1704) nella letteratura del suo secolo. Lodi: 
Tip. soc. Lodigiana, 1929. 45 pp. 


Osimo, V.—Dai novellieri del quattrocento. 
Con introduzione e note di —. Milano: A. 
Vallardi edit. tip., 1929. 192 pp. L. 3.75. 
(Collana di coltura classica; novellieri ita- 
liani di tutti i secoli, no. 5.) 

Ottava d’oro, L’—. Celebrazioni ariostesche 
di I. Balbo, A. Baldini, C. Malaparte, G. 
Lipparini, N. Quilici, A. Farinelli, A. Cam- 
panile e un messaggio di G. D’Annunzio. 
Tomo I. Ferrara 1928, VI. Milano: Fra- 
telli Treves, 1930. xix + 239 pp. L. 15. 

Pellico, Silvio. — Dei doveri degli nomini. 
Edizione esemplata sulla principe del 1834. 
Con postille morali a vari capitoli tratte 
dall’epistolario dello stesso autore a cura di 
M. Vanni. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1930. 70 
pp. L. 3. (Serittori italiani e stranieri, 
no. 29.) 

Petrarca, Francesco.— Le rime. Con uno 
studio di A. Bartoli. Milano: S. A. Notari 
edit. tip., 1929. 355 pp. (Capolavori della 
letteratura italiana, no. 2.) 

—— Luoghi dell’ “ Africa.” Traduzione e 
note per cura di E. Carrara. Milano: C. 
Signorelli, 1930. 141 pp. L. 6. (Serittori 
italiani e stranieri, no. 28.) 

Prati, Giovanni.—Liriche scelte, con appen- 
dice di poesie satiriche qui per la prima 
volta raccolte. A cura e con introduzione di 
B. Costaro. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1930. 
215 pp. L. 4. (Biblioteca di letteratura, 
no. 101-104.) 

Quarti, G. A—La battaglia di Lepanto nei 
canti popolari dell’epoca. Milano: Ist. edi- 
toriale avio-navale, 1930. 4to., ix + 318 pp. 
L. 150. 

Reichenbach, G.— Matteo Maria Boiardo. 
Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1929. 286 pp. L. 15. 


Roedel, R.— Ricerche critiche. Torino: 
Fratelli Buratti, 1930. xiii+ 149 pp. L. 10. 
(Scrittori contemporanei. ) 

Rosa, P.—Note di critica letteraria: Dante, 
Boceaccio, Boiardo, Foscolo, Manzoni, Ma- 
meli, Pascoli, Torraca, D’Annunzio. Roma: 
Albrighi, Segati e C., 1930. 147 pp. L. 10. 


Savonarola, Girolamo.—Prediche e scritti. 
Con introduzione, commento, nota biblio- 
grafica e uno studio sopra “ L’influenza del 
Savonarola su la letteratura e l’arte del 
quattrocento,” di M. Ferrara. Milano: U. 
Hoepli, 1930. xi-+ 426 pp. L. 22. 

Spadoni, C.—I “ Poemi conviviali” di Gio- 
vanni Pascoli. Reggio Emilia: L. Bonvicini, 
1929. 33 pp. 
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Tasso, Torquato.— La Gerusalemme libe- 
rata. Con prefazione e commento di R. 
Guastalla. Sancasciano-Pesa: Soc. edit. 
Toscana, 1930. xviii + 518 pp. (Biblioteca 
classica popolare italiana e straniera.) 


Lettere autobiografiche. A cura di A. 
Tortoreto. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1929. 104 
pp. L. 2. (Biblioteca di letteratura, no. 
81-82.) 

Trevisani Mosconi, Augusta.—Vernacolo e 
vernacolisti veronesi. Con appendice di 
dizionari e messi innanzi cenni_ biografici 
sull’autrice per cura di E. Barbarani. 
Verona: R. Cabianca, 1930. 87 + xxxxviii pp. 


Verga, Giovanni—lI Malavoglia. 
fazione di L. Russo. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 


1926. xlv + 224 pp. L. 8. (Classici ita- 
liani commentati. ) 


Per le vie. 


Con pre- 


Novelle. Edizione defini- 
tiva. Firenze: R. i oon e figlio edit. 
tip., 1930. 150 pp. L. 

Volpes, Maria. ia siciliana di 
Palermo. Palermo: Tip. edit. G. Moncada, 
1928. 130 pp. L. 10. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


Bardon, M.—Don Quichotte en France au 
17e et au 18es. (1605-1815). 2 vol. Paris: 
Champion, 1931. iv+ 930 pp. Fr. 100. 
(Bib. de la R. L. C.) 


Braga, T.—Cartas de . . . a Marques Braga. 
Lisboa: Imp. Nacional, 1931. 35 pp. 


Conde de las Navas.—E] procurador Yerba- 
buena. Ed. by D. Da Cruz and W. K. Jones. 
New York: Century, 1931. xi + 167 pp. 


Figueiredo, F. de.—Critica do Exilio. Eca 
de Queiroz inédito. Parenthesis antigeo- 
graphico. Garcia de Rezende. Sciencia e 
espionagem. Donjuanismo e anti-donjua- 
nismo em Portugal. Jisboa: Livraria 
Classica Editora, 1930. 269 pp. 


Historia dum “Vencido da vida.” 
Edicao illustrada. Lisboa: A. M. Pereira, 
1930. 193 pp. 


Garcia Carraffa, A. y A. — Diccionario 
Heraldico y Genealégico de apellidos 
espafioles y americanos. Vol. XXXVI. 
Salamanca: 1930. 304 pp.+ 15 lams. 65 
ptas. 

Gomes da Rocha, A.—Tratado da vida e 
martirio dos cinco mfrtires de Marrocos. 
Texto arcaico reimpresso . . . con uma intro- 
duccio, notas e indice de A. G. da R. 
Coimbra: Imp. da Universidade, 1928. xlvii 
+ 153 pp. 

Languasco, B. — La Poesia romiintica 
cubana. Diss. Toulouse: Privat, 1930. 168 pp. 


Pedro, V.—Escritos de El-Rei D... 
Coligidos e publicados pela Academia das 
Sciencias de Lisboa. Vol. V. Coimbra: 
Imp. da Universidade, 1930. 276 pp. 


Rebelo Goncalves, F.— Dois conceitos de 
Horacio na poesia portuguesa do século 
XVIII. Lisboa: Imp. Nacional, 1930. 32 pp. 


Rodrigues Lapa. — Das origens da poesia 
lirica em Portugal na Idade-Média. Lisboa; 
“ Seara Nova,” 1929. 355 pp. 

Froissart e Fernio Lopes. 
Beleza, 1930. 38 pp. 

Os irlancicos. O vilancico galego nog 
séculos XVII e XVIII. Lisboa: “Seara 
Nova,” 1930. 80 pp. 

Uma cantiga de D. Denis. Interpre- 
taciio e fontes literdrias. Paris: 1930. 


Lisboa: 


CATALAN 


Barnils, P.—Defectes del parlar. 
lona: 1930. 224 pp. 10 ptas. 


Cases-Carbé, J.—Assaigs de Paleontologia 
lingiiistica catalana. La terminaci6 <ona> 
a. Catalunya i voltants. Catala, Catalunya, 
Lledé6. Barcelona: Edit. Catalonia, 1930, 
156 pp. 5 ptas. 


Corominas, P.—Revisi6é de valors del segle 
dinou. Barcelona: Liibr. Catalonia, 1930, 
198 pp. 4 ptas. 


Diccionari enciclopedic de la Llengua ca- 
talana. Barcelona: Salvat, 1930. 960 pp. 
63, 75 ptas. 


Guimer4, A.—Terra baixa. Barcelona: 
Edit. Orbis, 1930. 136 pp. 200 pp. 


Iglesias, I—En Joan dels miracles. La 
resclosa. Barcelona: Edit. Juventud, 1930, 
272 pp. 5 ptas. (Obres completes, vol 5.) 

Poesies. Precedit de La Lirica de 
N’Iglesias per E. Guanyavents, amb sis 
autografs de Tautor. Barcelona: Ed, 
Juventud, 1930. 262 pp. 5 ptas. 


Ivars, A—Francés Ferrer, poeta valencia 
del segle XV. Valencia: Vives Mora, 1930. 


Pagés, A.—Ballade notée en l’honneur du 
roi Jean I d’Aragon y Poésies provenco- 
catalanes inédites. du manuscrit Aguilé, 
Paris: 1929. 7 pp. 


Barce- 


GENERAL 


Benedict, Ruth.— Tales of the Cochiti 
Indians. Washington: Smithsonian, 1931. 
x + 256 pp. 

Bruttini, A—Dictionnaire de sylviculture 
en cing langues (fr., al., angl., esp., ital). 
Paris: Lechevalier, 1930. 385 pp. 


Griffith, D. D.—The Origin of the Griselda 
Story. Seattle: Univ. of Washington, 1931, 
120 pp. 

Rudwin, M.—The Devil in Legend and 
Literature. Chicago: Open Court, 1931. xi 
+ 354 pp. $3.00. 

Spitzer, L—Romanischer Stil- und Litera- 
turstudien II. Marburg: Braun, 1931. 301 
pp. M. 15. 
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FOR USE IN YOUR SPANISH CLASSES 


SYNTAX OF THE SPANISH VERB 
By R. K. SPAULDING, University of California. 


“Professor Robert K. Spaulding’s SYNTAX OF THE SPANISH 
VERB is in a class by itself among our books of reference for teachers 
and advanced students of the language. I find it remarkably thorough 
and dependable and unusually free from errors. It is destined to prove 
an indispensable right-hand book for the serious teacher since it contains 
a boiled-down summary of all the usual as well as unusual functions of the 
several forms of the Spanish verb, with an appropriate and duly documented 

uotation from modern Spanish for each function discussed. I am looking 
orward to introducing my advanced students to this remarkable example 
of a perfect reference book.”-—A comment from Professor Leavitt O.° 
Wright, of the University of Oregon. Price 92 cents. 


UN VIAJE POR ESPANA 
By J. P. W. CrawrorD, University of Pennsylvania. 

The third composition book by Professor Crawford for second year 
work. _It is of the same grade as SPANISH COMPOSITION and TEMAS 
ESPANOLES but lays more stress on free composition than either of the 
other two. One of the principal improvements in this text is the thorough 
and systematic review of grammar. Price $1.00. 


NEW FIRST SPANISH BOOK 


By L. A. Witxins, Director of Modern Languages in the New York City 
High Schools. 

A combined grammar and reader conveniently arranged for class use. 
The vocabulary has been carefully selected and aims to provide the student 
with the words most necessary for everyday Spanish speech and a thorough 
reading knowledge. Ample reading material is included in the text. An 
important feature is the section covering a grammar and vocabulary review. 

Price $1.48. 


NEW SECOND SPANISH BOOK 
By L. A. WILKINS. 


Planned to follow the author's NEW FIRST SPANISH BOOK and 
complete the course begun in that book. A compendio connects the two 
_ texts and furnishes a complete review of first year grammar. A super- 
abundance of exercises in both books provide the teacher with a wide 
variety in order that he may choose the type most suitable for his students. 
Excellent illustrations provide an added attraction to both books. 
Price $1.56. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 
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We are glad to return to the reliable 
_ FRASER AND SQUAIR 


ou will certainly be glad to know,” writes a Head of the French 

Department in a State University, “that the French Department of 

this institution has unanimously and even enthusiastically decided to 
adopt (beginning with the coming winter quarter, January, 1932) your 
STANDARD FRENCH GRAMMAR by Fraser, Squair, and Carnahan, not 
only as a beginning French Grammar, but also as the sole French Gram- 
mar to be used by our students of French all through their college years. 

“ After many honest experiments, none quite disastrous, we are glad to 
return to the reliable Fraser and Squair, so ably revised and improved by 
Professor Carnahan. It looks good, very good! And we are eager to use - 
it in all our courses. The reading selections are a happy addition as well 
as the exercises in the back of the book. 

“We are not in any mood ever again to desert America’s best French 
Grammar. In the near future, all of our correspondence courses may be 
revised with the same aim in view.” 


Boston D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY New York 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


THE ROMANIC REVIEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF FRENCH STUDIES, INC. 
Founded by B. MatuLKa—The Novels of Juan 
PROFESSOR HENRY ALFRED TODD de Flores and Their European 
‘ Diffusion. A Study in Com- 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL parative Literature........... $4.00 
N. C. SHrevps—Italian Transla- 

Devoted to Research in the Romance tions in America...........+. $4.00 
Languages and Literature V. B, Grannis—Dramatic Parody 

in Eighteenth-Century France. $2.75 
Edited by G. L. van Roosprozck — Saint- 
JOHN L. GERIG Evremond, La Comédie 4 
Académistes (Text of the MS. 
Columbia University of 1638), Published with an 

New York City Introduction. $1.00 
Subscription $4.00 year E. H. Pottncer—Claude Billard’s 
Tragedy Gaston de Foix, Repub- 


lished with an Introduction... $1.00 


M. A. Wurta—The Earliest French Play About America: Acoubar ou la Loyauté 
trahie, Republished with an Introduction........6...0sceeeceeeeseeeecees $1.00 
B. Levy—The Unpublished Plays of Carolet: A New Chapter on the Thédtre de 


Address inquiries and orders to: 
PROFESSOR G. L. VAN ROOSBROECK 
604 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
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